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Notes. 
THE RUINS IN THE STRAND. 

The pedestrian who traverses the ancient high- 
way of the Strand in the month of January, 
1863, will find that many changes have “ come 
yer the scene.” From the days of the Maypole, 
he football, and the pastimes of old London, we 
have come suddenly into the midst of the frolics 
pf the new ; and wherever we go, whichever way 
e turn, gigantic railways, hotels, and music 
alls strike our eye. Three examples of these 
hanges I am now about to give. 

Hungerford Market.—Upon its site once stood 
he palatial Hungerford House, the town resi- 
lence of the Hungerfords of Farleigh Castle, 
Wiltshire, and the last of whose race, Sir Ed- 
ard Hungerford, having squandered his fortune, 
tained from Charles II. his royal charter for 
onverting the site of the house and grounds 
nto a market, and endeavour by this means to 
irieve his fortune. This was in 1681. In 
685, Sir Stephen Fox and Sir Christopher 
ren were proprictors of the estate, in the 
patre of which was a lofty hall, with a bust of 
he of the Hungerfords. But the market did 
bt prosper ; it remained till about thirty years 
po, when Sir Thomas Tyrwhit, having set forth 
project for rebuilding it in 1824, the second 
ructure was commenced from the designs of 





Mr. Charles Fowler, upon the three acres and 
a quarter of ground, and was opened 2 July, 
1833, after costing 97,0002. This structure must 
be known to nearly all, and it therefore suffices to 
say, that the Market Company, after paying off 
in full the debentures and borrowed money, and 
returning to the shareholders 79 per cent. of their 
advances, sold the site of the market, as well as 
Brunel's Suspension Bridge, to the Charing Cross 
Railway Company, who thereupon, by means of 
public auction, sold the building materials, &c. 
of the hall (erected in 1851), the shops, with the 
stone columns, and surrounding houses in Vil- 
liers Street, Hungerford Street, and adjoining 
buildings, and upon the site commenced erecting 
(query) a railway Terminus. It is this railway 
that has destroyed the happiness of, and sent 
adrift, St. Thomas’s Hospital, and it is this rail- 
way that causes the fine Bridge of Brunel's to be 
transported to Clifton. 

Exeter Change.—The rise of the Strand Music 
Hall Company has caused the fall, not too soon, 
of Exeter Change. The site once occupied by 
the parsonage house and garden of St. Martin’s, 
aad subsequently by the mansion of the Cecil 


| family, was, in the reign of William and Mary, 


the scene of the erection of the first Exeter 
Change. Through troubled times, when the poet 
Gray and Lord Baltimore lay here in state; 
when Thomas Clark amassed here half a million, 
and Cross’s Menagerie frightened horses in the 
Strand, Exeter Change struggled on, and it was 
not till 1829 that it was entirely destroyed; but 
on its site was erected the well-known Arcade, 
into which the jovial Punch oft paid a visit, and 
lamenting on its deserted look, sounded a note 
about its ill-paying prospects. But its dozen 
shops continued deserted, its power of attraction 
had long fled; and when Messrs, Glasier & Son, 
on Dec. 10, 1862, sold the building materials and 
fittings in 130 lots, for the purpose of clearing 
the ground for the Strand Music Hall, one and 
all firmly believed that a more profitable work 
would arise from its ashes. 

Lyon’s Inn.— Upon about half an acre of 


| ground, and situated between Holywell, Wych, 


and Newcastle Streets, Strand, has stood for 
hundreds of years Lyon’s Inn, an inn of Chancery, 
an appendage to the Inner Temple. From the 


| year 1420 to the year 1862, the site has been 


tenanted by those “ learned in the law,” although 
of late years these gentlemen have visited it but 
seldom; the last mortals on the spot clinging to 
the place with a despair brought on by long asso- 
ciation with the secluded nook. Taking its name 
from the sign of an hostelry, “ The Lyon,” it, 
as an inn of Chancery, had for a reader, in 1578, 
none other than Sir Edward Coke. The Hall 
was erected in 1700, and it had “once upon a 
time,” many trees, and a sun-dial,—the latter 
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shorn of its gnomon and figures in 1828. A very 
well written article will be found on this subject 
in the Jllustrated London News of Dec. 27. But 
if Lyon's Inn is dead, a tablet to its memory re- 
mains, for in one of its attics was annually col- 
lected the materials for the Post Office London 
Directory, when the size of that volume was not 
to be compared to the 2574 pages of the Directory 
of to-day. And close handy lived Philip Absolem, 
the antiquary, who so ably assisted Mr. Brayley 
in his ‘History of Westminster Abbey. But the 
inn having decayed, the Strand Hotel Company 
(capital 100,000/.) took a lease of the ground for 
ninety-nine years, with power to purchase the 
freehold, and on Dec. 2, 1862, and two following 
days, there was sold, in 284 lots, the furniture, 


fittings, and building materials of the Hall, of 


Nos. 2 to 8 Lyon's Inn, and two houses in Holy- 
well Street, being the first clearance sale. 
carved stone lion, and the dated shield (1700) on 
the hall front, being included in lots 204 and 205. 
Thus has fallen Lyon’s Inn! T.C.N. 





SHAKSPEARE, SIDNEY, AND ESSEX. 
LETTER I. 

“ Shakspere has precedence over all poets who deal 
with the objective, inasmuch as his own personality is so 
abnegated, or concealed, that it needs the finest observer 
to conjecture what might be Shakspere’s individual 
opinions and beliefs apart from those which he puts into 
the lips of his characters.”—“ Let me explain the word 
‘suggestive.’ Thought is valuable in proportion as it is 
generative. If vital itself, though it be but a germ, it 
vitalises thoughts in others which may bloom into petals, 
or mature into fruits not vouchsafed to itself. I cast my 
thoughts freely abroad; let the winds waft them loose. 
It is according to the soil on which they fall that they 
will be sterile or fertile.” — Caxtoniana, Blackwood, Oc- 
tober, 1862. 

The following essay, the writer flatters himself, 
is in the strictest sense suggestive ; being, as the 
understanding reader will readily perceive, a key 
to Shakspeare’s art as well as to his heart. 

There is a general impression among critics 
and commentators that, in the character of Polo- 
nius, Shakspeare has satirised Lord Burghley ; 
and this opinion is grounded chiefly on the cir- 
cumstance of his lordship having left ten precepts 
addressed to his son, Robert Cecil. It has also 
been remarked that Hamlet, notwithstanding his 
affection for Ophelia, exhibits a marked dislike to 
her father. Now it is not at all improbable, 
Shakspeare may have had some prejudices against 
this celebrated minister. ‘The court of Queen 
Elizabeth had always been divided, and occasion- 
ally violently agitated by the two factions of 
Cecil and Leicester; and as Shakspeare was a 
native of Warwickshire, we may feel assured he 
was a staunch partisan of the magnificent master 
of Kenilworth, the munificent patron of the arts 





| 


The | 


and of the popular drama. His sympathies mus 
also have been strongly enlisted in favour of the 
Earl as the patron of Spenser; whilst they must 
have moved him in an inverse degree against 
Burghley, who was certainly no patron of the 
muses, neither “ of arms nor learning :’ 
“ For he, that now welds all things at his will, 
Scorns th’one and th’other in his deeper skill. 


, 


“ And now broad spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be: 
O let the man, of whome the Muse is scorned, 
Nor alive nor dead be of the Muse adorned?” 
The Ruins of Time. 


Let us, however, follow up the hint about the 
precepts, and see if there be not other signs and 
marks in this tragedy, all congruing to the same 
point. 

On the accession of Queen Mary, and the con- 
sequent change of religion, Lord Burghley, thes 


| Sir William Cecil, acted with characteristic cau- 


tion and prudence ; whilst conforming in minor 
points to the outward ceremonies of Popery, he 
remained faithful to the Protestant interest ; and 
when her majesty offered, “if he would change 
his religion, he should be her Secretary and 


| Counsellor,” like himself, he wisely and christianly 





answered : “ he was taught and bound to serve God 
Jirst, and next the Queen.” 

I can hardly express my surprise on reading 
this passage ; for these words are identical with 
the reply of Polonius to the King : — 

“ Pol. Assure you, my good liege, 

I hold my duty, as I hold my soul; 
Both to my God, one to my gracious king.” 
Act II. Se. 2 

The state-papers and speeches of Lord Burgh- 
ley also mark the character of the man ; prolix 


| and prosy, with a high conceit of his own sagacity. 


Nor should it be overlooked, that not only does 
Polonius give his benediction to Laertes in the 
form of precepts; but in his report to the King 
about Ophelia, he says : — 
“ And then I precepts gave her, 
That she should,” &c.—Act II. Sc. 2. 


Hence, it may be inferred, Polonius is nots 
much a satire as a portrait of Lord Burghley 
1588. 

Nor is it an unreasonable supposition, that bis 
son, Robert Cecil, is shadowed in Laertes; his 
suspicious nature, his distrust of Hamlet's honour 
able love, and his duplicity about the poisoned 
foil, sufficiently denote the young and crafty 
politician. 

Although electrified by the reply of Cecil 
Queen Mary, yet I was scarcely less startled by 
the following passages in the “very long am 
tedious speech” of the Lord Keeper, Sir Nichole 
Bacon, on opening Queen Elizabeth's first Par 
liament, the 25th January, 1559 : — 
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«In regard to civil matters, a general review of the 
existing laws was recommended ; particularly as to their 
sufficiency to repress enormities, and account to be taken 
‘ whether any laws be too severe or too sharp, or too soft and 


too gentle; and the inclination and disposition of the | 


ple to be considered.’ ” 

“ The general aspect of things, he remarked, was such 
as might administer to the mind of every true English- 
man—comfort and discomfort, joy and sadness. Comfort, 
from the consideration of the virtues and qualifications of 
the new Queen, ‘to whom nothing under the sun was so 
dear as the hearty love and goodwill of her nobles and 
sabjects, nothing so odible, as what might cause or pro- 
care the contrary ;’ discomfort, from a view of ‘the great 
decays and losses of honours, strength, and treasure, 
which had happened to the imperial crown.’ ” — Nares’s 
Memoirs of Lord Burghley, vol. ii. p. 36. 

These passages remind us of the opening speech 
of Claudius; each speaker seems to weigh his 
words in a balance, seeking the golden mean : — 

“ King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 
The memory be green; and that it us befitted 
fo bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe; 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature, 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore, our sometime sister, now our queen, 
The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 
Have we, as t’were, with a defeated joy, 
With one auspicious and one dropping eye; 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along :—For all, our thanks.” 
Act i Se. 2. 


A satirical writer bitterly says of Bacon: “ His 
Lordship could neither by the greatness of his 
beads, creeping to the cross, nor exterior show of 
devotion before the high altar, find his way into 
high dignity in Queen Mary’s time.” Are we not 
here again reminded of Claudius, not merely of his 
attempt at prayer, but also of another passage : — 


“ Pol. Ophelia, walk you here:—Gracious, so please 


you, 
Ve will bestow ourselves :—Read on this book, 
[ To OPHELIA, 

That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this,— 
Tis too much prov’d, that, with devotion’s visage, 
And picus action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 

“ King. O, ’t is true! 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience! 

Act IIL. Se. 1. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon received the appointment 
of Lord Keeper through the recommendation of 
Lord Burghley ; and some years before, they had 
both married daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. 
There had always been a violent antagonism be- 
tween Sir Nicholas and the Earl of Leicester; 
we need not then be surprised if Polonius be a 
satire on Lord Burghley ; Claudius may also be a 
satire on Sir Nicholas Bacon: and it would cer- 
tainly be a singular circumstance, nor is it at all 


improbable, the same person stood for Sir John 
Falstaff as for Claudius : — 

“ A man of a gross body, but most quick wit; singular 
prudence, supreme eloquence, happy memory, and for judg- 
ment the other pillar of the state.” ——* The old gentleman’s 


| . . 
manner, however, seems to have had about it something 





of the ridiculous, for the saying went, ‘ that some seemed 
wiser than they were, but the Lord Keeper was wiser 
than he seemed.’” —“ The Lord Keeper's figure seems to 
have been the subject of much jesting at Court. The 
Queen herself, alluding to it, said, ‘Sir Nicholas’s soul 
lodges well.’”—*“ Many of his bon-mots have been pre- 
served, and show that, for a Keeper of the Great Seal, he 
was by no means a contemptible jester.” —Campbell’s 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 

From the foregoing statement it would appear, 
that in the characters of Claudius, Polonius, and 
Laertes, Shakspeare points at Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Burghley, and his son Robert Cecil — three 
bitter enemies of the Earl of Leicester. Who, 
then, is Hamlet? He dislikes Polonius, though 
he loves his daughter; he has reasons for hating 
Claudius, and is the friend of Laertes. In Sir 
Philip Sidney we find a man, not only in some 
respects thus affected, but possessing the very 
character of Hamlet himself. 

In such a satirical production, we may be sure 
the author would to a certain extent disguise his 
characters; but our surprise in the present in- 
stance is not so much at the ingeniousness of the 
disguise, as at its singular transparency. In the 
Footsteps of Shakspeare I have pointed out that, 
although Francklin and Potter, in their transla- 
tions of the Orestean cycle of Greek tragedies, 
have adopted the phrases of Hamlet, yet it never 
occurred to them Shakspeare may by some means 
or other have read those tragedies ; and here we 
have a similar instance of unsuspiciousness in the 
Life of Sir Philip Sidney, by Gray, who thus 
begins and ends : — 

“ The life of Sir Philip Sidney is one of the most fault- 
less and interesting of which our history can boast. By 
his contemporaries he appears to have been regarded as 
‘the glass of fashion, and the mould of form;’ as the 
Bayard of England, ‘sans peur et sans reproche’; the 
mirror of knighthood and the flower of chivalry.” — 
“ Thus perished, in the very prime of his days and the 
zenith of his hopes, the man who was above all others 
the idol of his time,— ‘the courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier's 
eye, tongue, sword.’ ” 

“ He was not only of an excellent wit,” says Aubrey, “ but 
extremely beautiful; be much resembled his sister, but 
his hair was not red, but a little inclining, viz. a dark 
amber colour. If I were to find a fault in it, methinks 
*tis not masculine enough; yet he was a person of great 
courage. My great uncle, Mr. T. Browne, remembered 
him; and said, that he was wont to take his table-book out 
of his pockets, and write down his notions as they came into 
his head, when he was writing his Arcadia [| which was 
never finished by,him] as he was hunting on our pleasant 
plains.” 

In a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, his 
father-in-law, dated Utrecht, March 24th, 1586, 
Sir Philip says : — 
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“ T had before cast my count of danger, want, and dis- 
grace; and, before God, Sir, it is true in my heart, the 
love of the cause doth so far overbalance them all, that, 
with God’s grace, they shall never make me weary of my 
resolution.” —“I understand J am called very ambitious 
and proud at home; but certainly, if they knew my heart, 
they would not altogether so judge me.” 


In a letter to his brother, Mr. Robert Sidney, 
then upon his travels, he says : — 


“ Now, sweet brother, take a delight to keep and in- 
crease your music. You will not believe what a want I 
find of it in my melancholy times ;” and he proceeds with 
an agreeable raillery upon himself: “I would, by the way, 
your worship would learn a better hand. You write worse 
than I, and I write evil enough. Once again, have a care 
of your diet, and consequently your complexion.” 


He also urges him to “ play at weapons: let no 
day pass without an hour or two such exercise.” 





it is a singular coincidence, Sir Henry Sidney 

died on the 5th May, and Sir Philip on the 17th 

October, 1586—just five months and twelve days 

intervening. C. 
(To be continued.) 


QUAINT AND CURIOUS ENTRIES IN THE Rp. 
GISTER OF ROMFORD, CO. ESSEX. 
Baptised. 

1595, Aug. 3. Roger filia (sic) of a certen wayfaring 

woman. 


1605, Aug. 11. George, the baseborne of one of my Ladye 


“ Indeed, a more exalted character than that of Sir 


Henry Sidney can scarcely be found in the volume of 
history. It deserves to be better known. In him we 
behold the brave soldier, the consummate general, the 
able counsellor, the wise legislator; while, in the re- 
cesses of private life, he was no less estimable as a hus- 
band, a father, and a friend: firmly attached to the 
Church of England, and adorning his Christian profes- 
sion by his temperance and exemplary piety.”—Zouch. 


On one occasion, Sir Henry “ distinguished him- 
self in single combat with a Scottish chieftain, whom 
he overthrew and stripped of his arms.” 

These extracts appear to justify the supposition 
that, in the characters of Hamlet and his father, 
Shakspeare had in his mind's eye Sir Philip Sid- 
ney and his father ; and in Ophelia, perhaps Anne 
Cecil, to whom Philip had been engaged in his 
youth, and whom Sir Henry called his “ sweet 
jewel ;” and who had afterwards, in her unhappy 
marriage with the Earl of Oxford, sad cause to 
regret the selfishness of her father. In a tragedy 
so well known it can scarcely be necessary to point 
out the resemblances further than by the words 
marked in italics, which should be compared with 
the following extracts : — 

“ Ham. My tables, my tables,—meet it is I set it down.” 
Act I. Sc. &. 
“1 am very proud, revengeful, ambitious.” 
Act IIT. Se. 1. 
“ Devis’d a new commission; wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning.”—Act V. Sc. 2. 

“ Hor. You will lose this wager, my Lord. 

“ Ham. 1 do not think so; since he went into France, 
I have been in continual practice ; I shall win at the odds.” 

Act V. Se. 2. 

Of Hamlet's wit and melancholy, it is unneces- 
sary to speak,—his supposed irresolution, and the 
peculiar form of his mental disease, have been 
fully discussed in the Footsteps of Shakspeare; 
wherein I have also shown the duration of the 
play, from the death of old Hamlet to the final 
scene, occupies a period of full five months ; and 


Coke’s servants. 
1622, Oct 8. Anne, daughter of a poor wom. at Gossais, 
1637, May 18. Wii Shakspurre, son of Samuel. 
[Many more entries of the name of Shakspere. ] 


1665, Sept 14. Nicholas, the sonn of M* Nicholas Clark 
and Elizabeth his wife, who then lived at Noak 
Hill, the said M* Clark being a citizen. 

1682, Nov. 5. Hagar posthumus d. of Jeffrey Pallmer, 
late of Rumford, who hang’d himself. 

1690, Jany 7. Thomas Love, son of John Love, a black 
a-moor servant at Gudy Hall. 

1693, Feb. 28. Katherin, dau. of Henry Wilson, a tranc- 
lator. 

1694, June 24. Thomas Bennitt, son of John B. at pest- 
house in Collirow. 

Note. May, 1760. Mem. John More, who officiated » 
clerk, having absented himself for the greatest 
part of the two following months; viz. May ani 
June, the account is imperfect of baptisms ia 
those months.—Gloucester Ridley, Chaplain. 

1765. Everina, daughter of Edward John Wollstonecrof 
and Elisabeth his wife—Hare Street. 

[This marks one of the many residences of the father 
of Mary Wollestonecroft Godwin, who was herself 
born about two miles from Romford, in an ali 
house near the Whalebone. | 


1768, Dect 16. Edward Shambles, a deserted child, named 
from the place where he was left. 

1795, Aug. 6. Wheat sold in Romford market by i 
Charles Freeman of Herongate, to M* Pincheo 
of Upminster Mill at 33 pounds per load. 


Buried. 

1562, May 28. John Drynckwater of y* hospitall « 
Londo. and norsid w" Mother Rachell, sepultas 
fuit. 

Dec. 1. Father Story, sep. f*. ; 

Sept 15. Sepultus fuit Johannes Acanthus qui fat 
senex et literatus. 

1570, Aug. 30. Sep. ft... 

Angeli. 

1574, Sep® 22. Robertus Cottonus—goonne powder. 

1604, Dect 10. A poore woman died in Mawnes Barne. 

—— 16. A boy died in the market-place. 

1605, Feb. 1. Ould father Giles. 

1606, March 11. Ould Argos of Havering. 

—_— 12. Mother Winger of the Allmess-house. 

1610, May 1. Goodman Wells of Noke-hill. 

-14. The wife of one Lough, a taylor of Noke- 

hil 


1566, 


extraneus qui obiit ap. sign 











— — 20. Goodwife Erldy, y*® curryer. 

— —— 30. Ollyver, a prison™ executed and buryed. 
1610, Dect 10. Margarett Ramcott, an ould spinster. 
1611. Jan. 1, A servant of Goodman Hare, y* Glover. 
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1611, Feb. 8. Nicholas, a trauayler, died at ye Talbott. 

_— May 16. Ould M* Outread was buried. 

1612, Jany 12. An Infant of a walkinge womans. 

—— Feb. 24. Ould mother Dickenson. 

— April 21. Dumbe Joan from Holmans, Hare S*. 

1615, JanyY 22. A poor travelling ma yt was drowned. 

March 9. Thomas Brett, a lame mi. 

1616, Aug. 6. Wlim Coop, y* dwarf of Giddie-hall. 

—Sep' 22. A stranger yt died in y*barn of S 
Robert Q. 

Sir Robert Quarles of Stewards, brother of Francis 

Quarles the poet. ] 

i617, April 9. Jermyn, a vagrant. 

1618, Oct" 17. A vagrant yt dyed in y* constables hands 
as he was going — 

1620, Aug. 11. Ane Steward, an old mayd. 

1625, Jan¥ 11. A woma whom they called madd megg. 
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| 1710, Aug. 29. A male child of E. Hamilton, an Anabap- 


_— Aug. 24, Old Cryffe of Harolds-wood, an ancient | 


mayd. 
1632, June 26. Jeffrey Shonk of Weald, killed w® a horse. 
1640, March 7. Ellen Cooke, a young maid. 


1647, July 17. The wife of Goodm: Turtle, y* made away | 


herself. 

1650, April 30. The widdy Barnstorn 

1656, Oct® 29. Two women that were Executed. 

1657, March 25. Burryed one call’d black John. 

1661, Feb. 6. A servant ofthe Lord Herefords. 

1668, April 25. Cumber, a ffemale Blackamore servant 
from Guyddy Hall. 

1671, Jan? 6. Elizabeth Wood, a maid that died in the 
prison of the small-pox. 

1675, April 19. Willm Nettle, a Nurse Ch‘, Nursed by 
Goody Shonks of H¢ W4. 

1677, Sep. 27. Willm Hill, Who came to doe harvest 
worke at Rumford, and dyed at the Dolphin 
there. 

— Dect 27. Charles Salter of South Weald in Essex, 
Tanner, who was taken in Rumford Watch, and 
Received a'blow upon the head by one W™ Peake, 
watchman, whereupon hee dyed. 

1679, May 15. Old lame John Pike of Rumford. 

1682, Jan? 3. Mt John Morey, the elder, Corpall in Cap- 
taine Sandys his Troope. 

— March 15, Mr. Thomas Bonner, a soldier in y* s 
troope from the Blew Boare in Rumford. 

—— Aprill 29. Mr ffrancis Smyth, one of y* Corpells in 
Captaine Edwin Sandys his troope from y° bell 
in Romford. 

[Many entries of this kind occur in the registers. ] 


— Nov. 26. Jonathan Abell of Collier Row, strangled 
in y* brook there. 

1683, Dect 16. John Parker, son of Mt John of R., being 
his 2"¢ son of yt name. 

1685, Dect 15. Matthew ffrancis, drawer of y* wine at y°® 

Ps sun in Rumford. 

1687, Jany 7. John (a Quarter M™ man) who hanged 
himself at ye Dolphin in Rumford. 

—— April 1. Mt Robert Prentice an antient Bachelour 

ode from Collier Row. 

1688, Feb. 9. A male Child of M* Birch Hothersall’s un- 

= bapt. from Guyddy Hall. 

1694, March 23. Robert Cruckeshankes, a souldier in his 

a passage into Scotland. 

1695, Dect 30. Rebecca Watts, widdow, a prisoner con- 
victed of Murther, Reprieved of sentence of con- 

paws demnation. (sic.) 

4404, Oct". “Some time this month the Hon’ Edw. 
Cheek, Esq™ was buried at Pergoe by me” (P= Mr 
Hotchkiss. ) ¥ 


1709, Decr 98 : : 
+109, Dect 23, A Palatine going to London. 


tist, put into y* ground. 
1713, March 6. Jacob Izard kill’d by y® new Windmill. 
1716, March 4. Sarah Palmer, an infant, drowned by her 
lunatick mother. 


1741, Nov. 14. Arch. Angel, a Black Moor. 


1757, Feb. 2. A girl died of the Small pox at the Pest- 
house, unknown. 

1781, July 6. An Irishman kill’d in an affray. 

1794, Dect 14. James Martin (a King’s Messenger) shot 
near the Stoup by 5 footpads. 

1829, Dect 3. A man unknown, who hung himself in 
Hornechurch Lane. 

Memorandums at the end of the first register 
book, which begins a.p. 1561 : — 

“Mem. that I Wyllm browne have layde wt" M* 
Atkys xii‘ that the plague was in london vpon Saint 
James’ Daye syne — 

“P. Will. Browne. 

“Per me Richardus Atkis. 

“ Communycants at Romfowrde from Mydsomer, 1561.” 
(About 500 names arranged in families. Among them 


| occur) — 





“ John Tiler, r 

Luce uxor ipsius, 

Elizabethe filia, | § 

Sir Anthonie Cooke, 

Hawcks y* Steward, 

The butler, 

Y¢ Cooke, 

Mother Chadbourne, vidua, 

Richard Cotton, 

Elyzabethe ux° ipsius, § 

Mr Legate. 

Thomas and Kateryne vxo' ipsius.” § 

Epwarp J. Sace. 

Stoke Newington. 


Flinor Hotes. 


“Lays oF THE Last Stuart.” — This title is 
given in the last number of the Quarterly Review 
(No. 225, p.241), to some eight lines of verse, 
“ discovered among the Stuart Papers at Wind- 
sor,” by Lord Stanhope, and printed in his Lord- 
ship’s recently published volume of Miscedlanies. 
The Reviewer heads his article with this distich :— 

“T hate all Kings, and the thrones they sit on, 

From the King of France to the Caliph of Britain!” 
And he regards them as the expression of the 
detestation felt by the young Pretender “in the 
bitterness of exile,” for “the false friend” and 
“the open foe,’ who had brought him to that 
condition. But they would seem to be rather a 
quotation (from memory) from the poem by the 
too-famous Rochester, “ for which,” it is said, “he 
was banished the Court.” In this poem the lines 
read thus, — 

“T hate all Monarchs, and the thrones that they sit on, 

From the Hector of France to the Cully of Britain.” 

The curious in such matters will find this piece 
in Poems on State Affuirs, vol.i. p.171. It is pos- 
sible that the other “ six lines” may be similarly 
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borrowed; in which case it would seem that 
Charles Stuart was in poetry as in politics, but a 
Pretender. pu ie Ee 

Eritaru on A Crockmaker.—lIn the church- 
yard at Axbridge, Somerset, is an upright grave- 
stone thus inscribed : — 

« Bilbie thy 
Movements kept in play 
For thirty years or more 

Ve say. 
“ Thy Balance or thy 
Mainspring’s broken, 
And all thy movements 
(Cease to work). 

“John Bilbie, of this parish, clockmaker, who died 
Sept. 15", 1767, aged 33 years.” 

Ina, 

Wells, Somerset. 

Natvurat Puenomenon. — The weather pre- 
ceding the 3lst of December, 1862, had been 
variable, the wind changing from south to north, 
with cessation of rain. 
veered to the south-west in the morning of a 
beautiful day—the last day of the year. Towards 
8 p. M., the sky was overcast with scattered clouds, 
which portended rain. At about 8.30 r.m., I 
observed at the apparent distance from the moon, 


then in her first quarter approaching the full, of 


two diameters, on the side remote from the wind- 
ward, all the colours of the solar iris, and almost 


as distinct, in a perfect semicircle, whose centre | 


was coincident with the centre of the circle form- 
ing the moon's face, fringing the edge of a passing 
cloud. The phenomenon was beautiful and sug- 
gestive, but it soon passed away. 
Ernest W. Bartrett. 
srighton. 

Rervucees.—A few years since I purchased a 
bundle of deeds, letters, and other papers re- 
lating to the following refugee families: Aufrére, 
De la Mothe, Guide, Duchesnay, Deslauriers, 
Grou, De Gastine, Basnage, Vandele, De la 
Grange, De la Sarraz, Le Sueur D'Hervart, and 
others, ranging in date between 1679 and 1752. 
I parted with them to a member of one of the 
families to which they related; but if the notes 
of their contents, which I retained, will be ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Joun S. Bury, he is welcome 
to the loan of them. G. A.C. 


GarortinG IN THE Time or Queen Exvizanern. 
In these days of garotting, the following extract 
from'Greene’s Ghost-haunting Conie-catchers, Lon- 
don, 1602, may, perhaps, not be uninteresting. 
“ Fawneguest” was the name given to a class of 
London rogues of the period. 

“ Such Fawneguests were they, that meeting a prentise, 
who had beene to receive a hundred pounds for his mas- 
ter, sodainly in the middest of Cheapside, in the daie 
time, and open market, stept ‘to him, as if they had bin 
familiarly acquainted with him, and sodainly cast the 


Two days after, the wind | 
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! 
| hinder skirt of his cloake over his face, making as though 
they had jested with him, and seeming to thrust their 
| cold hands in his necke, one of them thratled him so sore 
| by the wind-pipe, that he could make no noise, but so- 
| dainly sunke to the ground, mufiled in his cloke, while 
the other took from him the bagge with the money which 
he had under his arme, which done, they ranne away 
laughing, as if the deede were done in jest. Soon after 
the market folks and people passing by to and fro, per- 
ceiving the youth lie still on the ground and not stir up, 
stepped to him, and seeing in what state he was, rubbed 
and chafed him, and gave him Aqua vit, so that soone 
after he came againe to himself: then looking about him, 
and seeing the people so gathered together, he cried unto 
them, ‘ O, where’s my money ?’ They, wondering to heare 
him talke of mony, told him both how his companions left 
him, and they found him, whereby the people knowing 
how he was deceived, made after them, but they were 
never heard of till this day.” 





Henry Horn. 


History or ALMANACS.— 

“Nach Xpi geburt als man zalt tausent vierhundert 
sibetzig vnd zwey iar ist ain schalt iar vnd hat xiii neuw 
| schein vnd hat zwé suntteglich buchstabé, E vnd D, 
Vnd E bleipt biss auf Sant mathias tac. Vii darnach 
bleipt D biss zi end des iars. Die guldin zal ist X.”— 
C.18.e 


Ephemerides, —. Museum Case Mark. 


The above is remarkable even as a specimen of 
the German vernacular at the end of the fifteenth 
century. So little has been written on the his- 
tory of printed Almanacs, that I think this is the 
earliest which has yet been produced, viz. a.p. 
1472. Brunet says that the bibliography of 
these things was so extensive, that he could not 
attempt to give it in his new edition. The ori- 
ginal from which this is copied is a fragment, and 
I suspect has been found, as well as several others 
of the same time and in the same collection, in 
the linings of old books. If some one would 
assign the place and the name of the printer of 
| these remains, it would add much to their in- 
terest. This is one of a series, all of which begin 
with the formula “als man zalt,” and I have 
never seen this form in the MS. almanacs which 
exist of but a few years earlier. They are sheet 
almanacs, and magnificent specimens of printing. 
‘The earliest printed almanacs appear to have 
been compiled by persons practising medicine. 

Wa. Davis. 

“ RemArns Or AN INDIAN Prixcess.—An American 
paper states that some persons have recently explored 
an Indian mound at Charlestown, Massachusetts, the 
burial place of Ninigret, the last of the Puequot sachems, 
and found the remains of his daughter, his only unmar- 
ried child. They dug 4ft. and came to three very large 
flat stones, weighing perhaps a ton each. Raising them 
out of the way, they continued digging 4ft. deeper. They 
then struck a large iron pot, filled with smaller pots, 
kettles, and skillets. They found also a large brass 
kettle filled with porringers, and other kitchen ware and 
bottles. On removing these they found under them de- 
cayed wood in the form of a large log, and an iron chain 
surrounded it. On one side were hinges, and on the op- 
posite side a padlock made fast to the chain. It appears 
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that the log had been split in halves, the inside of each 
half excavated so as to receive the body of an adult. On 
removing the upper half they found a skeleton enshrouded 
in a silk robe, and on the head a cap or bonnet of green 
silk. Extending from the top of the head was a chain, 
like a watch-guard, down to the sole of the shoe, and 
there fastened to the outside sole near the toe. The 
leather of one of the shoes was decayed; the other re- 
mains, and indicates a very delicate foot. Surrounding 
the waist was a belt made of wampumpeag, and covered 
with silver brooches as ornaments; around the neck was 
a necklace, and at the wrists were silver sleeve-buttons. 
They found also two coins, one of silver, dated 1650, 
and a copper farthing; also inside the log was a set of 
Dutch spoons, some metallic Dutch pipes, and ladies’ 
thimbles, and other articles.”— The Times, Dec. 27, 1862. 
GRIME. 


Queries. 


SMITH OF STOKE PRIOR, ETC. 


Robert Smith, Esquire, citizen of London, 
governor of the Merchant Adventurers of Eng- 
land in Antwerp and Middleborough, a native of 
Stoke Prior in Worcestershire, appears by his 
monumental brass in the church at that place, to 
have died March 23rd, 1609, wt. 75, and to have 
had issue by his second wife Thomasine, daughter 
of Arthur Dedicott, Esq. “(his first wife Susan, 
daughter of Sir R. Pyke, Knt., having died s. p.) 
eleven sons and six daughters. I should be 
much obliged to any correspondent for the names 
and matches of these children. 

In Harl. MSS. 1533 and 1566, an Edward 
Smythe, of Stoke Prior, is stated to have married 
Dorothy Denton, of Ambroseden, and to have 
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state to have married Jane, daughter of Joseph 
Trafford, Esq. In this last-named MS. is a trick 
(without tinctures) of the same arms as those 
above-named, viz. the ermine demi-lion in chief, 
but with a mullet in dexter chief for difference. 
Jacob Smith of Stoke Prior (son of Wm. S. of 
the same place, who, I think, was son of another 
William) who also bore these arms (with the 
lion sable) was father, by Elizabeth Lowe his 
wife, of Wm. Smith, Esq. of Stoke Prior (after- 
wards of Hales Owen Grange, jure uroris), who 
married Anne, eldest sister and coheir of Lord 
Dudley, and was ancestor of the family of Lea 
Smith, who possessed landed property at Stoke 
Prior, which has been in the family from Charles 
I.’3 time, or earlier. I am very anxious to con- 
nect these different branches of evidently the 


| same family, and should feel exceedingly obliged 
| to the genealogical correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 


had issue Edward, et. 1 year, ,in 1573, and Joane | 


or John. 
as those borne by Smyth of Upton* and the above- 
named Robert, except that the lion on the brass of 
the latter is gules and not ermines. Sir Robert 
Smyth, the first Bart. of Upton, in the parish of 
West Ham (so created 17 Car. II.) is said by Col- 
lins and Bentham to have been “son of a counsel 
learned in the law, of an ancient family, at Stoke 
Prior.” 

In Harl. MS. 1057 or Add. MS. 19,816 (1 
forget which), are four descents of this family, 
commencing with Robert Smith of London, gold- 
smith, father of Robert S. of “. . . . . im 
Worcestershire (Qy. Stoke Prior ?), father of 
another Robert of Lauder Street, who married 
the daughter of Walmesley, father of a fourth 
Robert, who married Miss Trafford of Essex. 
This Robert of Lauder Street is evidently the 
first baronet of Upton, who, say Collins and 
Betham, married Judith, daughter of Nicholas 
W almesley, and whose son the same authorities 


* Recorded to Smyth, Westham, Essex, and Stoke Prior, 
c0. Worcester, by Burke. The Upton family subsequently 
Dore the lion sable. 


His arms there recorded are the same | 


for their assistance. H. S. G. 

P.S.—Lysons (Environs of London) states that 
Thomas Ravenscroft, Esq. died at Chipping 
Barnet 1630, having been twice married to 
Thomasine Smith and Bridgett Powel. Arms on 
his monument,—Ravenscroft impaling “ Per pale 
az. and gu., 3 lions ramp., arg. for Smith.” Qy. 
for Powel, as this is the coat of Wm. Ap-Jenkin, 
ancestor of many Welsh families, and perhaps, 
inter alia, of Powel? Can this be one of the six 
daughters of Robert of Stoke ? 


Anonymovs.—Who compiled The Lawe's Reso- 
lutions of Women's Rights, or Lawe’s Provision for 
Women, 4to, 1632? It is a very curious old 
book. GRIME. 


BATTLEDORE AND SnvuttTiecock at LeIces- 
TtER.—In Leicester, the approach of Shrove 
Tuesday (known amongst the youngsters as “ shut- 
tlecock day”) is signalised by the appearance in 
the streets of a number of children playing at the 
game of battledore and shuttlecock. On the day 
itself the streets, in the lower part of the town, 


| literally swarm with juveniles, and even grown 


men and women, engaged in the pastime. Is 
there any other than a merely accidental con- 
nection between this game and Shrove Tuesday ? 

Passing through a by-street the other day, I 
heard a little girl singing : — 

“ Shuttlecock, shuttlecock, tell me true, 
How many years have I to go through ? 
One, two, three, four,” &c. 
GrecoryY. 

Barrp Pepiarre.—I have a pedigree of this 
family, evidence in support of which I am most 
anxious to obtain. | therefore publish it in 
“N. & Q.” It is, “William Baird of Byth 
(Aberdeenshire, cir. 1546), father of Thomas 
Baird of the Shaws of Montblairy, father of 
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James Baird in Bankheid, father to Baillie John 
Baird in Cullen, father to the late James Baird 
of Chesterhall, born cir. 1670.” Any information 
about these personages, their wives’ names, issue, 
dates, &c., &c., will be very acceptable. =. Oe. 


Corpses reTAINING WarmTa.—Will any medi- 
cal or clerical correspondents state their experi- 
ence of the length of time that they have known 
dead bodies keep warm? I have known two cases 
of females, who retained considerable warmth for 
nine and twelve hours respectively. But the 
most remarkable case I have found recorded, was 
that of Mr. Byron Blythe, who died of cholera at 
Bristol, at about half-past two in the morning of 
October 13, 1849; and whose body retained its 


warmth, and showed no signs of decomposition, | 


till four days after his death. So it was stated in 
the papers at the time. F. C. H. 


Ericgram on Pore Lvers II. —Who was the | 


author of the satirical lines on the avarice of 
Pope Lucius II., who was elected in 1144? — 
“ Lucius est piscis, rex atque tyrannus aquarum, 
A quo discordat Lucius iste parum ; 
Devorat hic homines, hic piscibus insidiatur, 
Esurit hic semper, hic aliquando satur. 
Amborum sensus, si lanx equata probaret, 
Plus rationis habet qui ratione caret,” 
Papa. 


Grorce Dantet.— Are there any biographical 
notices extant of George Daniel, a poet, temp. 
Charles I.? He was born on May 29, 1617, and 
being a royalist, his estate was sequestered by an 
Act of Sale dated March 26, 1653. Perhaps his 
namesake, the author of Merrie England in the 
Olden Time, may have some memorabilia of him. 

J. ¥. 

Barnsbury. 

Georce IV. ann Tom Sprina. —- 

“ Our late sovereign, George IV., drove’Tom Spring, 
in flesh-coloured silk stockings and yellow kerseymere 
breeches, down to fight for the belt in his own royal 
barouche and four.’—-Spectator, December 6, 1862. 


Did George IV. ever drive a barouche and 


four? Did he ever drive Tom Spring? If he | 
did, when? Whence? And whither? 
Firznorxins. 


Greex in Carannia., —I have seen it stated 
(I think by Montfaucon) that the Greek language 
was preserved in Calabria, and other parts of 
Magna Grecia, as the common language, very late 
in the fifteenth century, and was also used in the 
offices of the church until it was abolished by 
Sixtus IV., and the Latin substituted in its stead. 

The famous monk Barlaam was, I believe, a 
Calabrian. The MS. treasures that have been 
discovered in the Greek and Eastern convents 
are well known. Are we indebted to this dis- 
trict, the ancient Magna Grecia, for any literary 
discoveries beyond the rolls found in Hercula- 
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neum and Pompeii, and have the more remote 
: - . 
parts of the late kingdom of Naples been searched 
for that purpose ? Tuomas E. Wrxsinartox, 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Tue Lorpv Hicu-Atmoner.—In the “ Tables 


of Precedency” given by Haydn in his Book of 


Dignities and Dictionary of Dates, 1 find no place 
assigned, nor even the name given, of the Lord 
High-Almoner. I believe that he is one of the 
chief officers of state or of the household, and 
shall be glad to know the precise point in the 
“ Table of Precedence” to which his office enti- 
tles him. M. D. 

Hysernation or THE Cuckoo. — Some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” may perhaps think that the 
following Query is more suited to the Field. Still 
I venture to propose it, as most Englishmen have 
more or less taste for natural history. It is to 
ask for any information as to the rearing of the 
cuckoo at home. I have now one in the house, 
taken from the nest last spring; it is now per- 
fectly well, and has already uttered the usual 
note of “ cuckoo, cuckoo,” three or four times. I 
am told that it is exceedingly rare to have this 
bird’s life prolonged even thus far in our climate. 

Francis TRencu. 

Islip, near Oxford. 

Sir Rocer Horton. —In temp. Hen. VII. he 
is said to have had a lease of the manor, &c., of 
Ackworth, near Pontefract, Yorkshire. He mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir John Saville, of Thorn- 
hill. They both died in 1506. When the church 
at Ackworth was repaired, in 1852, their grave- 
stone was discovered; and having been turned 
upside down, it was in excellent preservation. I 
shall be much obliged if anyone can furnish me 
with authentic information as to their children. 
To save trouble, I may say that search for a will 
of Sir Roger Hopton has been made at York and 
London, and for an inquisition post mortem at the 
Record Office, without success. Perhaps some 
one has, or has access to, private deeds, &c., which 
may elucidate the subject. The accounts as to 
his family which I have seen differ. One is that 
he had two daughters, married respectively to 
Kiddal and Usleet. The other is, that 
he had three daughters: Alice, married to (Ist) 
Sir Thomas Rockley, and (2ndly) to John Strey; 
Anne and (qu. Elizabeth], married to John 
Rayney. Which 1s correct ? C. 


Hannan Licutroot.—Did Hannah Lightfoot, 
the pretty Quakeress mentioned by Thackeray in 
his “Four Georges,” marry Mr. Barnard, the 
king’s librarian ; and if so, did she, after his death, 
marry again, and to whom?* R, S. Cuarnock. 


{* In our First and Second Series will be found eleven 
articles on the ultimate career of Hannah Lightfoot, but 
no satisfactory information was elicited respecting her 
after her marriage with Mr. Axford.—Ep. ] 
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Lonpon Quertes.— 1. Who was “ the man on 
wild Sombrero cast?” He was an exhibition at 
Bartholomew Fair and elsewhere at the beginning 
of this century. 

9, Where, near Westminster Hall, did Hender- 
son the author and bookseller reside ? 

8. Where, near the Fleet, did Simpson the 
pookseller reside? He published last dying 
speeches, &c. Any information respecting him 
or Henderson would be acceptable. 

4, Where did the Round House in Covent Gar- 
den stand? When was it removed ? 

5. Where was Dyde and Scribe’s shop ? 
was Lloyd Wardle, and who Jenky (1810) ? 

Siema-Tav. 


Who 


“Mor or Lovuts te Granp.— 

“On sait la réponse de Louis XIV. & l’arrogant Lord 
Stair: ‘ Monsieur, j’ai toujours été le maitre chez moi, et 
quelquefois chez les autres; ne m’en faites pas sou- 
venir. 

On what occasion was this said ? H. S. G. 

Oxp Encravina.—I have a copy of Selden De 
Dis Syris, Amst., 1681, in which a plate has been 
inserted opposite p.25, “De Teraphim.” It is 
nine inches in height, and I think it must have 
belonged to a larger volume, and have had about 
an inch cut off at the top. It represents a human 
figure with ass’s ears: one leg in a buskin, the 
other with a cloven foot. One hand holds an un- 
folded scroll. Below is,— 

“ Risimus et nomen et formam.” — Tertull. 


From the remains of a letter or two, I think there 
was an inscription at the top. I do not think the 
figure a teraph. 

Can any of your readers tell me what it is, or 


from what book it is taken ? E. N. H. 


Quotations WANTED. — 
Ge Mo ceseneacen I had reposed 
The unalterable trust of my firm soul in Thee.” 

(2.) “On verra au jour du jugement lequel de nous 
deux sera le plus noir.” 

_@) “The greatest virtues of men are only splendid 
sins,” 

Augustine: the original words desired, with 
reference. 

(4.) “ Many a man has run his head against a pulpit» 
who might have done his country excellent service at 
the plough-tail.” [Sydney Smith? *] 

(5.) “When the future is all dark, 

And the past a troubled sea, 
And Memory sits in the heart, 
Wailing where Hope should be.” 





[* “One man perhaps proves miserable in the study 
of the law, who might have flourished in that of physic 
or divinity. Another runs his head against the pulpit, 
who might have been very serviceable to his country at 
the plough.” — Dr. South, Sermon viii. vol. i. p. 133, ed. 
1843, — Ep. 


(6.) “The blessed damosel looked out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 
Her blue deep eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water even: 
She had three lilies in her band, 
And the stars in her hair were seven.” 
(7.) “It is not alone that Time is stealing 
Oar beauty and strength as our lives decay; 
It is that the passionate feeling 
Of youth, with youth must pass away 
It is that the spoiler hath power to stifle 
Each emotion we feel in an earlier day.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 





Famity or De Scurtu, or De Scur.—In the 
list of donations to various religious houses in the 
eastern parts of Yorkshire, published in Burton's 
Monasticon Eboracense, I find that Hugh, son of 
Ralph de Scurth, or Scorth, and Emma his wife, 
gave a piece of land at Drax to the Priory of 
Heatham, “ named also Drax, or Houm.” 

In the register of lands at Acclom, the property 
of the Priory of Bridlington, it is stated that — 

“ Robert de Scur gave two oxgangs of land here, in 
exchange for four oxgangs of land at Kiston, which 
Ansketil their grandfather gave to the Church, and 
which Wm. de Scur, brother of Robert, confirmed; and a 
toft that had belonged to Alan his father, with an acre 
of land and common pasture in the same village, with 
the site of a mill here.” 

The name of Nicolas de Schur occurs in the 
list of donations here. 

It seems probable that the persons mentioned 
belonged to the same family, though their names 
are spelt with a slight difference. Can any of 
your correspondents, acquainted with the antiqui- 
ties of the eastern parts of Yorkshire, give me 
any further account of this family? As I am 
anxious to recover as much as possible concerning 


| the De Scurs, I shall be very glad to receive any 


particulars concerning their history, genealogy, 
&e., if any such can be made out. 

I cannot find any arms ascribed to them in any 
heraldic collection. As they may possibly yet be 
recovered from some Yorkshire church, or some 
antiquarian collection, I shall be much obliged to 
any one who can furnish me with them. 

I shall be glad also to know the derivation of 
the name, and whether it now exists in any form 
in the northern counties ? 

In the Catalogue of Prioresses of Yeddington, 
I find that Margaretta Scard was Prioress about 
1239. Has this name any connection with that 
of De Seur ? 

The names of Scarth, Le Scurth, and Scard, 
occur as names of places in the lists of inferior 


| houses, donations, &c., in these parts of Yorkshire. 


R. 8. T. 


British Surnames. — Information as to the 
titles and respective merits of works on the above 
subject will be thankfully received by 

Sr. SwirHrn. 
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Locat Surnames. —I am preparing for pub- 
lication a list of surnames, with the county or dis- 
trict in which each name most abounds. I have 
localised about two thousand names, and should 
be glad to increase my list, or test the accuracy of 
the information I have already obtained, by re- 
ceiving communications, to the subjoined address, 
from any of your subscribers who may have 
noticed any particular surname to prevail in any 
county or district. Geo. Burgess. 

18, Lincoln Street, Bow Road, London, E. 

Watson, Cornurttt, Lonpon, 1693.—Who is 
Mr. Watson, who is living “at his house, att ye 
signe of ye Red Lyon in Cornhill” 1693? =. 0. 


Wixe.—Can any of your correspondents refer | 


me to the best authorities for finding out the fol- 
lowing ? 

What were the component parts of the wine of 
the patriarchal times ? 

Of what materials, and how made up, the na- 
tural wines in the time of our Lord and His 
Apostles ? 

What kind, and how composed, were the wines 
used in the subsequent centuries of the Church ? 

When did the various kinds of drink become 
alcoholic? And the date of the origin of the pro- 
cesses of distillation and fermentation ? 

James GILBERT. 

2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 





Queries With Answers. 


Samvet Wester. —In looking over some old 
books, a few days ago, I found — 

“A History of the New Testament, representing the 
Actions and Miracles of our Blessed Lord and his Apos- 
tles, attempted in verse, and adorned with 152 sculptures. 
Written by Samuel Wesley, A.M., Chaplain to his Grace 
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Was this Sam. Wesley the father of the founder 
of Methodism ? C. W. 
[ The individual inquired after was Samuel Wesley, the 
father of John and Charles, the two celebrated Methodig 
preachers. ‘The elder Samuel Wesley was born at Win- 
terborn Whitchurch, in Dorsetshire, and was educated 
first among the dissenters, whom he soon left, and ad- 
mitted a servitor, at the age of eighteen, of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1684. On taking orders, he obtained the 
rectory of South Ormesby, co. Lincoln, and afterwards 
that of Epworth in the same county. He was chaplain 
also to the Marquis of Normanby, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham, and died April 25, 1735. He was a very 
voluminous writer, having published, besides other things, 
Maogots, or Poems on Several Subjects, 8vo, 1685; The 
Life of Christ, an Heroic Poem, fol. 1693, 1697 ; The His- 
tory of the New Testament in Verse, 12mo, 1701; 4 
Treatise on the Sacrament, and Dissertationes in Librum 
| Jobi. Dr. Sacheverell’s celebrated Speech before the 
House of Lords was composed by Samuel Wesley, as his 
son John informs us in his History of England. His 
poetry, which is very common-place, incurred the cen- 
sure of Garth in his Dispensary :— 
“ Had Wesley never aim’d in verse to please, 
We had not rank’d him with our Ogilbys. 
Still censures will on dull pretenders fall; 
A Codrus should expect a Juvenal.” 


And his eldest son Samuel wisely remarks that his father 
wrote many things in verse — 
“ With Vida’s piety, though not his fire.” 

Alex. Pope, in a letter to Dean Swift, April 12, 173) 
says, “ I shall think it a kindness done myself if you can 
propagate Mr. Wesley’s subscription for his Commentary 
on Job among your Divines (Bishops excepted, of whom 
there is no hope), and among such as are believers or 
readers of Scripture. Even the curious may find some- 








| thing to please them, if they scorn to be edified. It has 
| been the labour of eight years of this learned man’s life; 


John, Dake of Buckingham, and author of The Life of | 


Christ, an Heroic Poem. The cuts done by J. Sturt, 12mo. 
Third edition. London: Thomas Ward, 1717.” 


I call him what he is, a learned man, and I engage you will 
approve his prose more than you formerly could his 
poetry. Lord Bolingbroke is a favourer of it, and allows 
you to do your best to serve an old Tory, and a sufferer for 
the Church of England, though you are a Whig, as I am. 
There is a curious notice of Samuel Wesley in Dunton’s 
Life and Errors, ed. 1818, i. 163; consult also Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, v. 212; Nichols’s Collection of Poems, 
vii. 98; Birch’s Life of Abp. Tillotson, ed. 1753, pp. 307, 


| 342; and Granger's History of England, ed. 1475, iv. 


It appears from the dedication, addressed to | 


the Marchioness of Normanby, to whom also he 
was chaplain at the time, that the author had en- 
joyed the patronage of Queen Anne. It would 
also seem from this dedication that he had not 
been brought within the influence of a court with- 


out imbibing somewhat of a courtierly tempera- | 


ment. After bitterly lamenting the loss of his 
royal patroness, he adds: — 

“Something I have, at last, to alleviate this grief: 
though nothing can wholly efface it. The Queen’s dead, 
but the Marchioness of Normanby lives; and I doubt 
not but I shall be envey’d the rare happiness of two such 
patronesses,” 

After some other compliments, certainly high 
flown, according to the custom of the times, but 
very gracefully expressed, he signs himself “ Your 
Ladyship's Chaplain and Servant, Sam. Wesley.” 


330.) 


“Tue Intecoicencer,” etc. —I have a small- 
sized 4to volume (pp. 1178, 72), printed in Lon- 
don, and entitled The Intelligencer, published for 
Satisfaction and Information of the People, com- 
mencing with the number for Monday, January 
2, 1664, and ending with that for Thursday, De- 
cember 28, 1665. Was this old newspaper edited 
by Roger L’Estrange? and how many volumes 
appeared? Each year, so far as I know, begins 
with “ Number 1.” : 

There are many very curious particulars of 
Valentine Greatrakes, and some strange scraps of 
Irish intelligence. Let me trouble you with 8 
specimen ; — 

“Dublin, May 6. We have had here upon the Strand 
several Races; but the most remarkable was by the 


Rings-end Coaches (which is an odde kinde of Carre, and 
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generally used in this countrey.) There were a matter 
of 25 of them, and his Excellency the Lord-Deputy 
[Thomas Earl of Ossory] bestowed a piece of Plate upon 
him that won the Race, and the second, third, and 
fourth were rewarded with money. i 


It is a new institu- | 


tion, and likely to become an annual custom; for the | 


humour of it gave much satisfaction, there being at least 

5000 spectators.”— The Intelligencer, May 15, 1665. 
Twenty-five Ringsend cars running a race must 

indeed have been “an odde kinde” of spectacle ; 


and I shall be glad to know whether there is any | 


record of its having become “an annual custom.” 


Bush, : 


1769), gives a rude sketch of the vehicle. 
AbHBA. 


[On the appointment of that Prince of Journalists, Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, in 1663, to his newly-created office of 
“Surveyor of the Imprimery and Printing-presses,” 
Henry Muddiman’s Parliamentary Intelligencer was con- 
strained to give place to its more loyal successor, Te 
Intelligencer, published for the Satisfaction and Informa- 
tion of the People, with Privilege. The first number is 
dated 31st August, 1663. Pepys thus notices its appear- 
ance. “Sept. 4. To Westminster Hall, and there bought 
the first news-book of L’Estrange’s writing, he begin- 
ning this week; and makes, methinks, but a simple 
beginning.” The Intelligencer continued to be published 
every Monday till the beginning of January, 1665-6, 
when the publication of L’Estrange was superseded by 
The Gazette. Nichols (Literary Anecdotes, iv. 58) states, 
that “it is but justice to add, that L’Estrange’s papers 
[ The Intelligencer and The Newes] contained more infor- 
mation, more entertainment, and more advertisements of 
importance, than any succeeding paper whatever, previ- 
ous to the golden age of letters, which may be said to 
have commenced in the reign of Queen Anne.”} 


A Lapy marriep By Mistaxe.—In the latter | 
| is the right name, and what does it mean ? 


part of the last century, Mr. Haussouiller, a 
French Jew, married a Miss Trist of Totnes, an 
heiress. It appears, however, that he thought her 
tobe the daughter of a gentleman of London of 
that name, and did not find out his error till 
after the marriage knot was tied. Where can I 
read the best account of this curious circumstance, 
and what became of this happy couple ? 
Joun Tuckett. 
Great Russell Street. 


{Lewis John Marie Haussoullier,a French Jew, was 
one of the fortune-hunters of the last century. He dined 
with others at Richardson’s Coffee-house, in Covent Gar- 
den, Jan. 18, 1796, and drew acheque for 21/7. upon Messrs. 
Hammersley, for which Mr. Richardson gave him the 
balance, which enabled him to set off with his most par- 
ticular friend, Gilrary Pigott, to Bath, in pursuit of Miss 
Trist, the only child of a tailor in Surrey Street, Strand, 
supposed heiress to 40,0002. On his arrival at Bath, he 
carried off Miss Trist, and married her at Gretna Green; 
but on his return he found out it was not the object of 
his pursuit, but Miss E. Ashford Trist, of Totnes, a young 
lady of good fortune, though not equal to the object of 
his pursuit. He was naturalised in 1797; sold all her 
estates, broke the heart of his wife, and became as poor 
asever. In 1811, he was stated to have been concerned 
in the poisoning of the horses at Newmarket. See “An 
in Parliament for Confirming a Petition between 

wis John Marie Haussoullier, Esq. and Tryphena Trist, 


in his Hibernia Curiosa, p. 25 (London, 


Jorouchs, Lands, 


Spinster, an Infant, of divers Manors, 
The 


Hereditaments, at Totnes, &c. in Devonshire, 1799.” 
estates are very extensive and fully described. } 


Liegutxinc. —In what work does Fuller give 
“a list of thirteen abbeys and monasteries which 
had been destroyed by lightning down to his time, 
about two centuries ago?” ‘This was written in 
1851, but the author has not put any reference. 
If any reader can supply the above, perhaps he 
would not object to copy the list at the same time, 
as desirable for your pages. W. P. 

[The passage on the “ominous burning of abbeys, 


| often by lightning,” is in Fuller’s Church History, book 


| vi. sect. ii. 3, 4. 


| of whist was invented and by whom? 





He says, “ We will conclude with their 
observation, as an ominous presage of abbeys’ ruin, that 
there was scarce a great abbey in England which (once 
at the least) was not burned down with lightning from 
heaven. 1. The monastery of Canterbury was burned 
anno 1145; and again anno 1174. 2. The abbey of Croy- 
land twice burned. 3. The abbey of Peterborough twice 
set on fire. 4. The abbey of St. Mary’s in York burned. 
5. The abbey of Norwich burned. 6. The abbey of St. 
Edmond’s Bury burned and destroyed. 7. The abbey of 
Worcester burned. 8. The abbey of Gloucester was also 
burned. 9. The abbey of Chichester burned. 10. The 
abbey of Glastonbury burned. 11. The abbey of St. 
Mary in Southwark burned. 12. The church of the 
abbey of Beverley burned. 13. The steeple of the abbey 
of Eversham burned.” Fuller adds, “1 will not, with 
Master Fox, infer from such casualties, that God was 
more offended with abbeys than other buildings, a natural 
cause presenting itself of such accidents.” ] 


Wuist.— Can you inform me when the game 


I think 
Horace Walpole, who lived in the first society, 
calls it whisk, which is now a vulgarism. Which 


Puip GRIFFITH. 


[ Whist, or Aist, hust, hush, that is, silence. It was for- 
merly spelt whisk. Little is known of the origin of the 
It is first mentioned by English writers at the 


game. 
The Water 


commencement of the seventeenth century. 
Poet speaks of 
“Ruffe, slam, trump, noddy, whisk, hole, sant, new-cut, 
Unto the keeping of foure knaves he’l put.” 
Taylor’s Workes, 1650. 
Farquhar, in his Beaux Stratagem, 1706, makes Mrs. 
Sullen thus apostrophise the delights of rural life: — 
“Country pleasures! racks and torments! Dost think, 
child, that my limbs are made for leaping of ditches, 
and clambring over stiles; or that my parents, wisely 
foreseeing my future happiness in country pleasures, had 
early instructed me in the rural accomplishments of drink- 
ing fat ale, playing at whisk, and smoking tobacco with 
my husband?” In 1715, Pope thus addressed Martha 
Blount in one of his Epistles: — 
“Some squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack, 
Whose game is whist: whose drink, a toast in sack: 
Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are coarse: 
Who loves you best of all things—but his horse.” 
Swift, in 1728, alludes to the game as a favourite pastime 
for clergymen. He says, “ The clergymen used to play at 
whisk aud swabbers.” ] 
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Replies. 


ANONYMOUS WORKS: EUBULUS: ROMISH 
RYME. 
(3"4 S. ii. 448, 515, 517.) 


As your correspondents have confined their 
questions and answers to Eubulus, and Bishop 
Forbes’ claim to its authorship, I think there is 
still room for a Note upon the general subject of 
this Romish Ryme, and its earlier confuters. 
Rugged Rymes, in the early days of the Reforma- 
tion, seems to have been a favourite mode of 
attacking the gospellers. When the priests re- 
covered their ascendency, for example, in the reign 
of Mary, one Miles Huggard put forth a Rugged 
Ryme, in which he marshals the names and 
opinions of all the heretical captains who led the 
assault upon holy church; which was answered, 
but more particularly by Rob Crowley, who, by 
introducing the wicked ballad in portions, repro- 
duced it in a strong setting of protestant prose 
and verse in 1548. I notice this work, as it 
appears to have been the model for the confuters 
of the more modern Rymes of Elizabeth's latter 
days, and bas by mistake been called one of the 
answers thereto. 


posed to refer to a former attempt of his to silengs 

the enemy when he there says — 

“ Some three years since your questions, put in rime, 
Were answered all according to the time.” 

This would appear to remove any doubt re. 
garding the initials I. R., and settle the point ip 
favour of Rhodes. The work of 1605 contain 
some curious details respecting the proceedings ¢ 
Papists in disseminating their ibells for the seduc. 
ing of the ignorant. Master Rhodes, who seem; 
to have been the “ Parson of Enborne, in Berk. 
shire,” gives — 

“A True Coppye of the rayling Libell, left or cast int 
the Charch of Enborne, as I received the same: Th 
Superscription in Prose —‘ To the Parson of E. give this 
with Speede:’ A Postscript under the superscription : ‘Th 
Carryer is paid already, as much as he looketh for, ani 
so it shall cost you nothing but the reading: and woul 
you have it better cheape?’ The Tytle, or inscription 
*To the heretical Parson of Enborne our commendation, 
wishing him Catholique mind, or no Saluation.’” 


His banter is a further proof that Rhodes had 
made himself obnoxious to the ballad scatterers; 


| and with reference to the personal attack allude 


Through the whole of this queen's reign the | 


Rugged Ryme seems to have been greatly relied 
upon by the propaganda of the old faith: and 
we find many curious particulars regarding both 
attacks and defences of this kind in Collier's Ex- 
tracts from the Stationers’ Registers. 

Coming now to the particular didell which was 
cast abroad with a view to unsettle the kingdom on 
the death of Elizabeth, and accession of a staunch 
Protestant successor, I find it interwoven in 
Crowley's fashion, in the following : — 


“An Answere to a Popish Ryme lately printed, and 


entitled a proper New Ballad, wherein are contayned | 


Catholike Questions to the Protestant. The which 
ballad was put forth without date or day, name of Au- 


thor, or printer, Libell-like scattered and sent abroad to | 


withdraw the Simple from the Fayth of Christ, ynto the 
Doctrine of Antichrist, the Pope of Rome. Written by 
that Protestant Catholike I. R. 4°. Impr. by S. Stafford, 
1602.” 

This literary curiosity I have not seen, but con- 
sider it rightly adjudged to John Rhodes. In the 
British Museum there is a remarkable poetical 
volume, entitled : — 

“A Briefe sum of the Treasons intended against the 
King and State when they shoulde have been assembled 


in Parliament, Nov. 5, 1605, &e. &c. By I. R. extended | 


in the book—John Rhodes, Minister.” 


This does not, it is true, contain the Answere to 
the Romish Ryme printed under these initials in 
1602, but inferential proof that Rhodes was the 
author of both; for he carries on his war with 
the Papists in this book of 1605, and may be sup- 


| 
| 


to, the author, in bringing his book to an abrupt 
close, informs his readers “that he is driven t 
leave off before the Second Execution of Tray- 
tors, but that the second part of the book will bk 
shortly printed, when thou sha!t have my Answer 
to this Rayling Libell,” which, if published, shows 
that the Protestant champion did battle twice with 
the Romish ballad-mongers. Rhodes's Answer 
has been republished of late years, as already 
shown, but Farr has omitted the prose address t 
the reader, reprinted in a short notice of the book 
in Cens. Literaria, vol. viii., an extract from 
which may not be unacceptable. The author says 
in a search with others, for books — 

“We found a toy in rime, entitled A Proper Ne 
Ballad, §c. Onely of zeal to the trueth, and loue to such 
simple soules as might be snared with such pretty bayt 
as this ballad, I have taken a little paynes in answering 
the same as well as I could, being a man of small skill 
to meddle in greater matters. There are many ‘suc 
pamphiletts, together with other like Romish ware, that 
are sent abroad among the common people, both Protet 
tant and Papist, in London and in the Countrey, and tht 
by certaine women, brokers, and pedlars, who, wit 
baskets on their armes, shall come and offer you othe 
wares vnder a colour, and so sell you these where they 
see and know any likelyhood to vtter them.” 

He goes on to say — 

“T founde it set to no certaine tune: but because! 
goeth most neere to the olde tune of Lalandashot, there 
fore I have made that all may be sung to that tune? 
neede be.” 

Consequently we have the following heading 
“ A pretty fine Answere to a Romish Rime, e 
titled A proper Newe Ballad to the tune of Lalae 
dashot.” 

Having said thus much of Rhodes, I now come 
to Hieron. Lowndes, it appears to me, has by 
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mistake assigned I. R.’s Answere, 1602, to our 


second champion in the Protestant lists, whose 
book bears the following title : — 

“An Answere to a Popish Ryme lately Scattered 
abroad, in the west parts, and much relyed vpon by some 
Simply Seduced. By Sam! Hieron, Minister of the Word 
of God, at Modbury, Devon, 4°, S. Stafford, 1604.” 

This, which is a far more extended reply than 
that of Rhodes, was reprinted, and bears “ 2nd 
edition” on the title, 4to, H. L. for S. Masedan, 
1608. In the latter, the author has an Address to 
the Reader apologising for his muse, and intimat- 
ing that when he first published his Answere he 
was warned that another hand had been before 
him in confuting the Papist, which, of course, 
alludes to Rhodes in 1602, and completes the ob- 
ject I had in view in showing that the three names 
quoted by Bistiormecar. Cuetuam. were three 
independent writers upon the subject in question. 

In conclusion, I would observe that these ques- 
tions to the Protestants comprise fifty-one four- 
line stanzas, embracing all the strong points of 
Romish doctrine, under the headings “ Catholike,” 
“ Propbets,” “ Continuance,” “ Visible,” “ Vnity,” 
“Holy,” and “ Heretikes,” answered by Hieron 
in less than 227 of the like stanzas under the 
same heads! Besides this poetical handling of his 
opponent, the minister of Modbury cuts off about 
one-third of his page where the obnoxious Ryme 
occurs, fur comments and texts subversive of the 


papal teachings of the defiant ballads. J. 0. 


WHO WAS NEVILL SIMMONS? 
(3° S. ii. 440.) 

The Rev. E. Brapitey wants “any works or 
broadsheets by Richard Baxter, printed for Nevill 
Symmonds of Kederminster, 1640-60.” 

_ During a search after books printed in Sheffield 
in the last century, a few bearing the name of 
Nevill Simmons, in Kederminster, London, and 
Sheffield, ranging in date from 1656 to 1724, have 
fallen into my hands. The name of Simmons — 
either S. or Mr. Simmons—appears, however, as 
that of a bookseller and stationer in Sheffield 
until 1755, but never of a printer. The last Ne- 


2. Gildas Salvianus, the Reformed Pastor, by Richard 
Baxter, Teacher of the Church at Kederminster. Lon- 
don: Printed by Robert White for Nevil Simmons, Book- 
seller at Kederminster; and are to be sold by William 
Roybould at the Unicorn, in Paul’s Churchyard. 1656. 

3. The Divine Life in Three Treatises, by Richard 
Baxter. London: Printed for Francis Tyton, at the 
three Daggers in Fleet Street, and Nevil Simmons, Book- 
seller in Kederminster, 1664. 

4. A Discourse upon prodigious Abstinence, occasioned 
by the twelve Months’ fasting of Martha Taylor, the 
famed Derbyshire Damsel, &c. &c., by John Reynolds. 
Humbly offered to the Royal Society. London: Printed 
by R. W. for Nevil Simmons at the signe of the three 
Crowns, near Holbourn Conduit, and Mr. Dorman New- 
man, at the Surgeon’s Arms in Little Britain. 1669. 


{I have not seen this book, but copied the title from 
an old Review I think. ] 


». The Life of Faith, by Richard Baxter. London: 
Printed by R. W. for Nevill Simmons, at the Three 
Crowns over against Holborn Conduit. 1670. 

6. Richard Baxter’s Catholick Theologie, Plain, Pure, 
Peaceable, for Pacification of the Dogmatical Word War- 
riours. London: Printed by Robert White for Nevill 
Simmons, at the Prince’s Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
1675. 

7. Methodus Theologia Christiane, &c. &c., per Richar- 
dum Baxterum Philotheologum. (On the engraved 
title-page) London: Printed for Nevill Simmons at the 
Prince’s Arms, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1677. Im- 
primatur dated Aug. 25th, 1678. (Title-page.) Londini: 
Typis M. White et T. Snowden, et prostant Venales 
apud Nevil Simmons ad Insigne Trium Gallorum en Vico 
Ludgate prope Templum Paulinum, 1681. 


8. Trading Spiritualized, &c. &c., by Wm. Bagshaw 


| (Parts 1 and 2, Printed for Thomas Parkhurst in Cheap- 


| side, 1694 and 1695.) 


| London: 


Part 3. Lonon (sic): Printed for 
Nevill Symonds, Bookseller in Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 
1696. Part 4. London: Printed for Nevill Symonds, 
Bookseller in Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 1696. 

9. De Spiritualibus Pecci. Notes (or Notices) con- 
cerning the Works of God, and some of those who have 
been workers together with God, in the Hundred of the 
High Peak in Derbyshire, by W. Bagshaw. London: 
Printed for Nevill Simmons, Bookseller in Sheffield. 1702. 

10. Three Discourses by the Reverend Mr, Clement 
Ellis, Rector of Kirby and Prebendary of Southwell. 
London: Printed for Nevill Simmons, and to be sold by 
Thomas Parkhurst in Cheapside, J. Robinson and J. Tay- 
lor in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1704. 

11. Funeral Sermon occasioned by the death of the late 
Reverend and Learned Mr. John de la Rose of Sheffield, 
who departed this life Dec. 31, 1723, by Richard Bateson. 
Printed for John Clarke, at the Bible and 


| Crown in the Poultry, near Cheapside, and Sold by 


vill Simmons died five or six years before the date | 


of the earliest Sheffield printed book which I have 
yet seen. 


I subjoin a list of books, bearing the name of | 


Simmons (with one exception), in my possession ; 
and shall be obliged for any information respect- 
ing that family, as well as for any notice of books 


printed in Sheffield in the early part of the last | 


century, or of the commencement of printing in 
Sheffield __— 


1. Wanted “ Any Works or Broadsheets by Richard 


axter, printed for Nevill Symmonds of Ke derminster, | 


1640-60." N. & Q.” Nov. 29, 1862. 


Nevill Symmonds of Sheffield, &c. &c, 1724. 


[Here ends the name of Nevill. } 


12. A Sermon preached at an Assembly of Ministers at 
the High Pavement in Nottingham, June 28, 1738, by J. 
Clegg, V.D.M., M.D. Nottingham: Printed by Thomas 
Collyer and Sold by J. Roe in Derby, 5S. Simmons in 
Sheffield, and J. Slater in Chesterfield. 1738. 

13. Amongst the agents for the sale of Homfray’s 
Sheffield Weekly Journal, and also, when in the same 
year (1755) the name of the Doncaster Flying Post was 
added to its original title, is the name of Mr. Simmons. 

14. In an Assessment made in Sheffield according to an 
Act of Parliament for raising Money by a Poll, for carry- 
ing on a vigorous War with France in 1692, appears — 








94 
s. d, 
Nevill Symonds and wife - - - 3 0 
2 children - - - - ° - 8 0 


15. Copy of an inscription in the chancel of the parish 
church, Sheffield : — 

“Here lyeth the body of Ruth, late wife of Nevill 
Simmons, interred y' 25 of December, 1707, aged 41. 
She left 4 sons and 5 Daughters. 

“ Nevill, their 2"! Son, died June y® 11, 1730, aged 37. 


“ Elizabeth, their third Daughter, died May 13, 1755, 


’ 


aged 56 years.” 


16. Timothy Jollie, born 21 Aug., bapt. 1 Sept. 1691, | 


for a time one of the Ministers of the Upper Chapel, but 


removed to London, where he died Aug. 1757, married | 


Mary, daughter ot Nevil Simmons of Sheffield, stationer 
and bookseller, Oct. 19,1714. She died Dec. 9, 1761, aged 
70, and was interred in the Lower Meeting-yard, Shef- 
field. 


died wt. 12.) 


17. In Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 443, is mention of 


James Simmons of Canterbury, printer and bookseller, 
who became M.P. for that city in 1806, and died 1807. In 
the same vol. p. 687, Simmonds of Blandford, a booksel- 
ler, is named, who died in 1801, xt. 82. 

I find no record of Nevill Simmons, the hus- 
band of Ruth, in the parish registers. 

Henry Jackson. 
Sheffield. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
(3" S. iii. 6, 59.) 


The subject which has been opened by your 
correspondent A. A. is very curious, and deserves 
further investigation and illustration. 

Many ancient Christmas carols have already 
been published. I believe the very earliest which 
is known to have been published dates from the 
year 1521. It is now in the Bodleian Library, 
and consists of two carols. One is named “A 
Carrol of huntynge,” which is reprinted in Ber- 
ner’s Boke of St. Alban's; the other is styled “A 
Carrol, bringing in the Bore’s head.” This used 


to be sung, and perhaps is still, in Queen's Col- | 


lege, Oxford, to the chant of one of the Psalms. 

The Bibliographical Miscellanies (Oxford, 1813, 
4to) contains seven carols from a collection in 
one volume, belonging to Christ Church College, 
Oxford, “ Imprinted at London, in the Powltry, 
by Richard Kele,“dwelynge at the longe Shop 
under Saynt Myldrede’s Church.” The date is 
unknown. 

The custom of singing carols seems to have 
been very common on the Continent, as well as 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

I send you a scrap of an ancient German carol : 

“ Ein Kindlein so lébelich, 
Ist uns gebohren heute, 
Von einer Jungfrau reiniglich 
Zum Trost uns armen Leuten : 
Wiir uns das Kindlein nicht gebohrn, 
So wiiren wir allzumahl verlohrn, 
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[They had eight children; one, named Nevil Jollie, 
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| Das Heil ist unser aller. 
Ey du siisser Jesu Christ, 
Weil fiir uns Mensch worden bist, 
Behiit uns fiir die Hille.” 

See Christliches Gesangbuch, p. 36. 

Bowring, in his Ancient Poetry and Romances of 
Spain (ed. London, 1824), gives a few Spanish 
carols, beginning with the words “ Llevadme 
Niiio, + Belen.” 

“Carry me, Babe! to Bethlem now, 
For I would look on Thee, my God! 
Thou art alone my goal—and Thou, 
Thou to that goal the only road.” 

Another curious one is given at p. 178. It 

| begins thus: “ Pues en esta feliz noche.” 
“In such a marvellous night, so fair, 
And full of wonders strange and new ; 

Ye shepherds of the vale declare 

Who saw the greatest wonder? Who? 
“ First. ‘I saw the trembling fire look wan.’ 
Second. ‘1 saw the sun shed tears of blood.’ 
Third. ‘1 saw a God become a Man.’ 
Fourth. ‘1saw a man become a God.’ 
“ O wond'rous marvels! at the thought, 

The bosom’s awe and reverence move; 

But who such prodigies hath wrought ? 
| What gave such wonders birth? ’T'was Love. 

“ Yes! love hath wrought, and love alone, 

The victories all—beneath—above ; 

And earth and heaven shall shout, as one, 

The all-triumphant song of love.” 
There are several collections of old carols in 
| French, which are published in a scarce work 
entitled, Noels Nouveaux sur les Chants da 
Noels Anciens, notez pour en faciliter le Chat, 
par M. l'Abbé Pellegrin. (Paris, 1785, 8vo.) 

Have any of your readers a copy of the fil 
lowing odd title of a Christmas Carol ? — 

“ A Christmas Carol on Peko-Tea; or, a Sacred Card, 
which, like Tea that is perfectly good and fine, will be 
most grateful and useful all the year round, from Chris 
mas to Christmas for ever. Humbly addressed to Queen 
Caroline, and the Princess Carolina, and all the Royd 
Family.” By Francis Hoffman, London, 1722, 8vo. 

The two verses quoted by F. C. H. beginning: 


« As I sot on’a Sonday bonk,” &c. 


form the commencement of a carol which 
still printed in London, or at least used to be 
some years ago; for I have an alphabetical list 
of Christmas carols, which have been published, 
to be sung by old and young in the streets 
Amongst these come the lines referred to above. 
I have only seen the first verse of a carol, which 
used to be sung in Warwickshire, which the 
| begins :— 
“ As I passed by a river side, 
And there as I did rein (run), 
In argument I chanced to hear 
A Carnal and a Crane.” 
But I conclude, lest I should occupy too much 
of your space. J. Dattox. 








— 
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DERIVATION OF “ HACKNEY.” 
(3" S. ii. 335, 378.) 

Some time ago I took great pains to endeavour 
to find the origin of this word. 
of it (unless the Tournament of Tottenham be 
older, which is very improbable), I believe to be 
in Chaucer’s Iomaunt of the Rose. Riches is 
there described as accompanied by a young man, 
who, among other luxuries, 

S. tsws loved well to have hors of prise; 
He wend to have reproved be 
Of theft or murder, if that he 
Had in his stable an hacknay,” &c. 

In Miége’s Dictionary, the English word “ hack- 
ney” is interpreted “cheval de louage,” the 
French “ haquenée,” an ambling horse ; and “ pas 
Thaquence,” an ambling pace. The glossary to 
the black letter Chaucer (1687), on the contrary, 
says “hackeney,” a érotting horse. Of course I 
referred immediately to the passage in the original 
Roman de la Rose (1125, &e.), from which Chau- 
cer has translated almost line for line : — 

“Si avoit des chevaulx de pris, 
Bien eust cuidé estre repris 
De meurtre ou de larrecin 
S’en son estable n’eust roucin.” 


The glossary to this last-named work simply 
gives “roucin, cheval,” but that appended to the 
excellent Pantheon Rabelais, says “ Roussin, roucin, 
cheval de service, 2 l'usage des domestiques ; et, 
par consequent, fort inférieur au coursier ou 
dextrier.” It is clear Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jean de Meun, and also Chaucer and Miége, mean 
an inferior sort of horse; but there is nothing in 
these authors to intimate a hireling. 


sound with 


The earliest use | 


The town of Hackney has always been asso- | 


ciated with hired horses by two opposite tradi- 
tions. One, that it was so named because many 


Londoners visited it on “hackney” or hired | a“ ; . : - 
| “ hackney,” meaning an inferior horse, earlier than 


horses; the other, that such horses were so named 
after the town for the like reason. If the latter 
be correct, the French must have borrowed their 
term “haquenée” from us. 
since with the words “trot,” “ jockey,” “ sport,” 
and several more ; but it may be questioned whe- 
ther they did so at such an early period. If the 
former be true, the place must have given its 
name to the horses at ‘least as early as Chaucer's 
time. -Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were accus- 
tomed to name their towns from their natural 
local peculiarities. The knoll rising from the 
vale, the marshy pool, the wood jutting out of the 
sandy ground, the landing-place, any such cir- 
cumstances have given names to thousands of 


They have done so | 


localities, which retain them to this day —as | 


Holmsdale, Merton, Sandhurst, Greenhithe, and a 
host of others testify. 
that Hackney has ¢ 





it. The present visitor would be 
wholly at a loss to find anything there which 
existed in olden times, unless he went to the ham- 
let of Homerton, which still stands on the holme 
or rising ground overlooking the vale of the Lea, 
which, before the Bromley Lock was made, was a 
“mere” or pool at every tide, and therefore might 
very properly still be called Holm-mere-town, or 
the town on the rising ground close to the mere. 
Scarce a hundred years ago the case was very 
different as to Hackney proper, or Old Hackney as 
itis now called. The Londoner started then from 
Shoreditch church, and went to Hackney across 
pleasant open fields,—a walk of little more than a 
mile and a half. It was then a village, across the 
main street of which a bright clear brook flowed. 
It was, in fact, the confluence of two streams, 
one coming at the west from Dalston, and the 
other northward from Stamford Hill and Horn- 
sey. In flood times it was scarcely fordable ; and, 
though now its contents are discharged through 
the new gigantic sewer, and are lost to sight, it 
was then a conspicuous object. A curious rhym- 
ing MS. account of the visit of some ringers to try 
Hackney bells, now in Guildhall, says it was 
famous for — 
“Toach and gudgeon, dace, and eels.” 


And it must have been a pleasant sight to “one 
long in populous cities pent.” Now if this divided 
brook gave the name to the place, it might have 
suggested to the Anglo-Saxon the appellation of 
“ Haccan-ey,” or the “ cut” or “ separated ” run- 
ning water. It would have been the first con- 
spicuous object which met his view. Of course 
any such vague conjecture as this is too weak a 
matter for any theory to depend on; but some- 
times these suggestions do the service of straws 
thrown up, “to show which way the wind blows.” 

I should be very glad to know from your 
readers—whether there is any mention of the word 


the one I have quoted from Chaucer? How early 
can the French word “ haquenée” be traced, and 
what is supposed to be its derivation? How 
early can the term “hackney” be found clearly 
associated with a hired horse or vehicle ? Is there 
any cognate word in French signifying hiring ? 
And, particularly, is there any mention of Hack- 
ney as a place anterior to the time of the Knights 
Templars who had the manor ? A.A 
Poets’ Corner. 


BOSCOBEL OAK. 
(3" S. iii. 46.) 
In Shaw's Staffordshire : General History (vol. i. 


I believe all must agree | p. 74), a long extract is given from The Book of 
ertainly a strong Anglo-Saxon Boscobel; and at p. 80, we have: — 
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“ Boscobel was so called from its beautiful situation on 
1 moderate elevation, and the agreeable woods* that lay 
all around the house, which are now entirely destroyed 
as well as the Royal Oak, which stood in the midst of 
them; and was so thickened by ivy that the soldiers, 
who were in search of the King, and believed him to be 
in the wood, could not espy him. This tree was divided 
into more parts by the Royalists than perhaps any oak 
of the same size ever was, each man thinking himself 


made of this wood—though all that were showed as 
sacred were not genuine. The place where this famous 
tree once flourished is yet to be discovered by a square 


In a letter in The Times, a few days ago, it was 
stated that there is an oak from an acorn of the 


| Royal Oak, still existing at Boscobel, and this 


wall built about it, where is another tree from one of | 
its acorns; and over the door on a large stone is a Latin | 


inscription,” —from which it appears that the wall was 
built by Basil and Jane Fitzherbert. 


As the Book of Boscobel was printed in 1660, 


the Royal Oak had then perished. 

The oak stood in Shropshire, but near the 
boundary of Staffordshire (Shaw, p. 73). And in 
the map to Plot’s Staffordshire, opposite to Chil- 
lington (which may be found by the Index to 
places in the map), the situation of the oak is 
marked; and also that of Boscobel House, of 
which Shaw (p. 79) gives a picture taken in 1796. 


On Saturday, January 17, 1863, I inspected the | 
tree in Hyde Park. From 200 to 300 yards west | 
of the receiving house, and close to the footpath | 


running on the north side of the carriage drive, 
there is an oblong mound some dozen yards long, 
and two feet higher than the common ground, 
and this is surrounded by iron fleaks or hurdles, 
The tree stands at the western end of this in- 
closure : its bole appears about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and about six feet high to the first 
branch; its bark is gone, and it exhibits plain 
symptoms of decay close to the ground, but it 
does not appear to be hollow. A luxuriant plant 
of ivy covers the upper part of the tree, and sur- 
mounts its summit. It may be about twenty feet 
from the ground to the top of the ivy. Two or 
three bare limbs project out of the ivy. The tree 
has never been a large one, and probably never 
was a flourishing one. It is impossible to say how 
long it lived, as the growth of an oak varies so 
much in different soils; and even in the same 
wood I have known many trees of a hundred 
years growth larger, and many less than this oak. 
The tree appears to have been long dead: it was 
so when I first remember it, as well as its com- 
panion, which was no larger than it is. 

The stem of the ivy may be from eight to ten 
inches in circumference; and, therefore, it must 
be of considerable age—and this suggests the 
question, whether it was not planted in order 
that the oak might be covered with ivy like its 
parent ? 





* Boscobel is “the beautiful wood,” from boscus, the 
old law-Latin word for wood; Old Fr. bos; and bele, Old 
Fr., beautiful (Kelham’s Dict.) 





| 


may well be the case. There is an old saying, that 
the oak is a hundred years in coming to maturity, 
hundred years at maturity, and a hundred year 
in going to decay. Having all my life been a 


happy if he could produce a tobacco-stopper, box, &c., | enthusiastic admirer of the oak, T have paid —_ 


siderable attention to the age to which it lives; 
and my conviction is, that an oak rarely attains 
its full size in a hundred years, and that three 
hundred years are by no means the limit of its 
existence. C. S. Greaves, 


Whether the two old oaks, now one, standing as 
described by your correspondent D. P. in 3" §. 
iii. 46, were grown from Boscobel acorns, I know 
not; but the tradition really and truly connected 
with them, is, the fatal duel fought by the fifth 
Lord Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton. h 
Nov. 1712, Lord Mohun fell by the hand of the 
Duke, while the latter was killed through the 
treachery of Lord Mohun’s second, General Ma- 
cartney; who was tried for the offence June 18, 
1716, in the Court of King’s Bench, and acquitted 
of the murder, but convicted of manslaughter. 
It may have been then, that in those days of the 
“ King over the Water,” that the oaks were known 
as the children of Richard Penderell’s monarch of 
the forest ; but as a local antiquary, I only ken 
of the spot where they grew, in connection with the 
extinct peerage of Mohun of Boconnock, or rather 
of Oakhampton, for so the patent ran ; how fev, 
alas! of the race of the stout Sir Wm. de Mohun, 
who fought with forty-seven good knights a 
Hastings, are left: — 

“ The knights are dust, and their good swords rust; 

Their souls are with the saints we trust.” 
@. 





A correspondent, D. P. in “ N. & Q.” (3" S.it 
46), inquired if a tree, supposed to have bees 
planted by Charles II. from an acorn of the me 
morable oak in which he was concealed at Bosco 
bel, is still standing in Hyde Park. Leaving 
others to answer this query, I send some pat 
ticulars of the present state of the Boscobel Oak, 
which cannot fail to be interesting. They hav 
been obtained from a correspondent residing neat 
Boscobel. I 

Of course it is well known that the existing 
oak at Boscobel is not the identical tree in which 
the fugitive monarch was concealed. That tree 
was destroyed soon after the Restoration by the 
zeal of the royalists, who carried it off piecemedl 
for relics, as in later times visitors to the field of 
Waterloo did Wellington's tree. The present 
sprang from an acorn of the old tree planted o 
the exact spot where the actual Royal Oak stood 
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It was raised soon after the demolition of the 
previous tree, and may be already two centuries 
old. Indeed, it already exhibits signs of decay. 
It was enclosed within 2 square brick wall by Sir 
Basil Fitzherbert, which was replaced by a cir- 
cular iron railing in the year 1814, which still re- 
mains for the protection of the tree. It is not a 
tree of noble dimensions, and is not likely to grow 
any larger ; for, as already observed, it appears 
now to be hastening to decay. Some of its 
branches are dead, and some have dropped off. 
Three patches of lead indicate the care taken for 
the preservation of the venerable tree; but at 
the same time tell a sad tale of itsdecay. I made 
acopy, more than fifty years ago, of a drawing 
taken on the spot at the time, and when the brick 


wall surrounded the tree; but half a century has | 


done its work since upon us both. F.C. H. 





“Home anp Foreign Review” (3" S. iii. 80.) 
The following occurs in a short notice of the 
Home and Foreign Review, No. Il. :—*“ This Re- 
view is, we believe, the recognised organ of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country.” This 
is an unfortunate mistake; and appearing in a 
paper of so high a character and so extensive a 


circulation as those of “ N. & Q.,” is calculated to | 


create a very wrong impression. May I beg, 
therefore, to inform you and your many readers, 
that this Review has been censured by the Car- 
dinal Archbishop and all the Catholic Bishops in 
England, who have all issued warnings to their 
flocks against its perusal. So far from its being 


the organ of the Catholic Church, it is denounced | 


by the Cardinal as “ grazing ever the very edges 
of the most perilous abysses of error,” and for 
“its habitual preferences of uncatholic to catholic 
instincts, tendencies, and motives.” Bishop Ulla- 
thorne has condemned it in much stronger terms, 
and charged his clergy to guard the faithful, “ lest 
by reading those productions, they imbibe their 
uncatholic sentiments and their errors.” 
F. C. Husensera, D.D. 


Sm Aprian Fortescue (3" S. iii. 69.)—Mr. 
Estcourt, in expressing a doubt of Sir Adrian 
Fortescue having belonged to the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, was both right and wrong. 
He did belong to that order, inasmuch as he was 
a Knight of Devotion, that is, was allowed to wear 
the cross of the Order out of devotion, and share 
all the spiritual privileges accorded to every 
member of it. But he was not a Knight of Jus- 
tice in gremio religionis (he being a married man), 
and the Knights of Justice are alone considered 
as strictly belonging to the Order according to 
the Rule. It has always been, and still is, a 
custom in the Religion of St. John, to confer the 
Cross of Devotion, as a mark of favour, on in- 


| 
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| dividuals who have deserved well of the Order. 
There are in the records at Malta two Bulls, of 
the Grand Master d’Amboise, I think, granting 
the privilege of wearing the Cross of Devotion 
to ‘Thomas Stanley, third Earl of Derby ; to his 
Countess (a Hastings ?), and to his eldest son; and 
also to Charles Somerset, first Earl of Worcester, 
and to his Countess also (a Dudley, if I re- 
member). There are others to less distinguished 
persons. 

There are, in Malta, two pictures of Sir Adrian 
Fortescue ; one in the church of St. John, where 
he is (improperly) represented in the sopravest 
of the Order, and holding the palm of martyrdom. 

| The other is in the Capitular Convent of St. 
Paolo at Rabato, in which he is painted, with the 
axe, the instrument of his martyrdom, struck 
| deep into the back of his neck. If it would be 
| any satisfaction to Kappa, I could show him a 
copy of the first of these portraits, on my return 
| to town, probably in the beginning of April. 
Joun James Watts. 
Stafford Club, 2, Savile Row. 
| _ Deacon Bropie anp tue Dror (3"‘S. iii. 47.)— 
Some interesting particulars as to Deacon Brodie 
| will be found in The Leisure Hour, No. 204, p. 745 
| et seg. (November 22, 1855.) 

Your correspondent is mistaken on two points. 
Brodie suffered for robbing the Excise Office, not 
the Bank ; and though there is a popular tradi- 
| tion that he invented the drop, and was the first 

victim on it, I have heard it stated by old people 
who lived at the time that neither of these was 
the fact. G. 
Edinburgh. 
Petrus Lupovicus Mitt (3" §S. iii. 48.) —The 
Rev. P. L. Mill was a French priest, one of the 
many who took refuge in England at the French 
Revolution. His name was Moulin, but he Angli- 
| cised it to Mill. He succeeded to the charge of 
| the small Catholic congregation of Brigg, in Lin- 

colnshire, on the death of the previous missioner, 
| who was also a French exiled priest, the Rev. 
| John Toussaint Froment, formerly of Dieppe, in 
| the diocese of Rouen; who died on the 24th of 
| May, 1810, after serving the Mission of Brigg 

sixteen years. Mr. Mill, as recorded on his grave- 
| stone at Brigg, died May 9, 1822, at the advanced 
| age of eighty-eight years. F. C. H. 


Ketp (3"¢ §. iii. 26.)—In one part of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, ke/d and well are very differ- 
ent. On the northern border of the vale of Pick- 


| ering, several of the becks (brooks) suddenly sink 
| into the earth, and after a shorter or longer dis- 


tance—half a mile to a mile, or more—rise to the 
surface. One rises at Pickering, and is called 
Keldhead ; another rises near the hamlet of Keld- 
holm, seven miles west of Pickering ; and a third, 
two miles further in the same direction, is known 
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as Nowkeldhead. Two of these turn mills soon 
after they emerge. But wells are artificial exca- 
vations, supplied with water by percolation through 
the earth. 

Tur Are-Yarp (3™ S. iii. 46.) — Under the 
name of “The Long Glass,” the “ Ale-Yard” is 
still, at least was very lately if not now, in use 
among the boys at Eton. Those who attain toa 
certain standing, either as a “ Wet Bob,” i. e. in 
the boats, or as a “ Dry Bob,” i. e. at cricket, are 
invited to 
“Tap,” about once a-week during the summer 
school-time ; and consists in a social talk over a 
pint of good beer, and bread and cheese ad lib. ; 
but on attending for the first time, the novice is 
placed in a chair with a napkin tied round him, 
and has to “floor” the “Long Glass” in the 
manner described by M. D., before he obtains a 
right to come to “ Cellar” whenever he pleases. 
Some never manage to “floor” it; but twenty 
seconds used in my time, five years ago, to be 
considered quick time; I, if I remember right, 
took thirty-five seconds, which was the average. 

ETONENSIS. 

Lownpes's “Britiso Liprartan” (3" S. iii. 
47.)—In my copy of this useful but unfinished 
account of books on “ Religion and its History,” 
there is bound up, following p. 1191, a MS. note 
dated January 4, 1843, in which “ Messrs. Whit- 
taker & Co. regret to inform Mr. Baker that, 


owing to a temporary (as they hope) illness of 


Mr. Lowndes, his work is necessarily suspended ; 
every endeavour will be made to complete it, tho’ 
considerable time must unavoidably elapse.” 

It is probable that the author never recovered 
sufficiently to enable him to resume his labours 
and complete it. Gitpert J. Frencu. 


The publication of this work was commenced 
by Whittaker & Co., in 1839. It was to be issued 
in parts at 2s. 6d. each. Class I. “ Religion and 
its History,” was at first intended to be completed 
in three parts; but it seems to have grown on 
the compiler’s hands, and was unfinished when 
the eleventh part was issued, and the work dis- 
continued, leaving the articles on ‘ Missions,” 
“ Biography,” &c., untouched. Parts 1 to 5 were 
published in 1839; 6 to 8 in 1840. Part 9 was 
issued with a note “ that its publication had been 
delayed owing to the illness of the editor and a 
serious ophthalmic attack:” and Part 11 did not 
appear till 1842. Shortly afterwards, according 
to a notice in the Gent. Mag. (N.S. vol. xx. 
p- 326), Mr. Lowndes’s mental faculties gave 
way, and he died after an illness of nine months 
on July 3st, 1843. The arrangement of the 
work is not alphabetical; but the books are 
minutely classified according to subject. I offer 
these remarks in correction of Errtonnacn's in- 
formation that the cause of its discontinuance 
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was the “failure of the publisher,” and that it 


attend “Cellar,” which is held at | 


, 


“ did not get beyond the letter B or C.’ 
Jos J. BARpwELL Workarp, M.A, 


Irinerartes oF Epwarp I. anp IL, ere, 
(3° S. i. 466 ; iii. 36.) — I am indebted to Dz 
Perticrew for his reply to part of my inquiries, 
in June last, respecting royal itineraries. Ip 
the interim, however, I had seen the Rey, 
C. H. Hartshorne’s very complete Itinerary of 
Edward II. in the Collectanea Archaeologica ; and 
that gentleman had, most courteously, searched 


| through his MS. Itinerary of Edward I. for the 


information which I required. Of the itinerary 
of Henry III. I have not yet obtained any in- 
formation. It may be worth recording in the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” for the benefit of other in- 
quirers on this subject, that, although not sup- 
plying a complete itinerary of the king, many 
particulars of his progresses will be found in the 


| “Extracts from the Privy Purse Expenses of 


King Henry the Seventh, from Dec. A° 7, 149], 

to March, A° 20, 1505,” printed in the Excerpts 

Historica, pp. 85—133. Wirtiam Kextr. 
Leicester. 


Srreirvat Sones (38™ S. iii. 44.) — The song 
commencing — 
“ The Paip, that Pagan full of pride,” — 


will be recollected by many as placed in the 
mouth of Adam Woodcock in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel, The Abbot (ch. xv.) 

There is an interesting manuscript in the Bri- 
tish Museum (Addit. MS. 15,225), containing 
several poems, some of no little merit, most o 
them adapted to the measure of a profane tune, 
such as “Johnnie, come kiss me now.” The 
volume is lettered (I do not know on what autho- 
rity) as belonging to the Elizabethan period ; and 
it would seem to be the production of a Roma 
Catholic author or transcriber. I do not know 
that it has ever been edited, or whether its con- 
tents may be found elsewhere; and I should be 
glad to be informed on these points. 

The adapting of a sacred hymn to a secular 
tune is a favourite practice with some hym» 
writers. There is a saying, attributed to the late 
Rev. Rowland Hill, “ that he did not see why the 
devil should have all the best tunes.” Charles 
Wesley is said to have attracted some drunken 
colliers whom he met singing in the streets to bis 
chapel, by writing the following hymn to thelr 
own tune: — 

“ Listed into the cause of sin, 

Why should a good be evil? 

Music, alas! too long has been 
Pressed to obey the devil. 

Drunken, or lewd, or light, the lay 
Flows to the soul’s undoing, 

Widens and strews with flowers the war 
Down to eternal ruin,” &c. 
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I know of several “ hymns for children” set to 
the tunes of “ Poor Mary Ann” (“ Ar hyd y nos”), 
“Minnie,” &c. But the most audacious appro- 
priator of profane song tunes I have met with, is, 
aman named Richard Weaver, who appeared in 
London a year or two ago as a “converted col- 
lier” and “revivalist.” He published a Hymn- 
book containing some rare specimens of irreverent 
language, and his habit was to vociferate one of 
these “hymns” from time to time in the intervals 
of his addresses, to the tune of “ The King of the 
Cannibal Islands,” “ Polly Hopkins,” or some other 
of the same class. 

Jos J. Barpwett Worxarp, M.A. 


Qvoration (3° §. iii. 8.) — 

“Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove, 

Where the seaflower spreads its leaves of blue, 

That never are wet with falling dew; — 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 

Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

The floor is of sand like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl shells spangle,” &c. : 
From The Coral Grove. By J. G. Percival. 

g. J 

Satz or Venston (2% S. iii. 46.) — A prior ex- 
tract to that of S. O. V.:— 

“But deer are daily diminished in England, since the 
gentry are necessitated into thrift, and forced to turn 
their pleasure into profit....... I 
in London.” —Fuller’s Worthies, vol. ii. p. 217. 

The extract from Prior's Life of Malone softens 
the fact of the nobleman’s necessity,:though that 


necessity was caused by civil war, and no doubt | 


R. J. F. 


Sranyspy (3" S. iii. 48.) — Perhaps the Go- 
vernor of the Isle of Man, who has lately taken 
the name of Stainsby-Conant, may be interested 
in this grant. R. J. F. 


Tue Georces Crus (3 S. ii. 505.) —In 
Percy's Reliques (vol. iii. p. 373, edition 1812), J. 
G. N. will find “ St. George for England,” a ballad 
written by annual stanzas by John Grubb, as the 
price of his admission to a Club of Georges, which 
existed at Oxford. The rule of limitation being 
relaxed in favour of the bearer of the Christian 
name John only upon this condition. Having long 
remained in MS., the lines were only printed at 
last upon an Expostulatiuncula being presented to 
his friend Anthony Atherton. It begins thus — 
“Toni! tune sines divina poemata Grubbi 

Intomb’d in secret thus still toremain any longer? ” &c. 


Y. BLN. J. 


Inctsep Ixscrirtions FILLED wit Leap (3"¢ 
8. iii. 47.)—The Note of your correspondent 
J. San has recalled to my recollection a circum- 
stance which may throw some light on the anti- 
quity of the practice which J. San has not before 


was the origin of the sale of venison. 


believe in process | 
of time, the best stored park will be found in a cook’s shop | 


seen or heard of. Many of the towers on the 
outer wall of Constantinople have inscriptions re- 
cording their erection. In some cases these are 
cut in white marble, and extend the whole breadth 
of the tower. Examining the ruins of one of the 
fallen towers, I found a piece of the incised in- 
scription which had adorned it when entire, and 
was much surprised to find portions of the incised 
letters still filled up with lead. Holes about an inch 
in depth, and a little wider than the diameter of an 
ordinary goose-quill, had been bored intothe mar- 
ble at the top and bottom of the letters, and where 
the upright stroke was long, in the middle as well ; 
and several of these holes were still filled with 
the plugs of lead, having part of the metal that 
filled up the letters attached. The rest had likely 
gone for bullets to amateur sportsmen. The use 
of thus filling up the inscription I cannot conjec- 
ture, unless the letters were gilt. In none of 
} those that remain entire are the incised letters 
filled up, so far as I could see. I may mention 
also, that several of the towers have inscriptions 
formed of bricks standing out from the wall in 
relief, the edges of the thin bricks being built so 
as to form the letters. Have these inscriptions 
been ever copied? Is the filling up of incised 
letters with lead an unusual mode? If I am not 
| mistaken, I have seen it on Greek tombstones as 
| well as on the towers of the Lower Empire. 
J. A. 


Minvcius Fenix (3 S. ii. 445.) — “ Ephesia 
mamumis multis et veribus exstructa.” The change 
from uberibus to et turribus, suggested by Mr. 
TREGELLES, is plausible on the ground of errors 
| in transcription ; but it don’t appear to have the 
sanction of any of the editors or commentators of 
Minucius Felix. 

I beg to refer Mr. Trece res to that valuable 
edition of 

“* M. Minucii Felicis Octavius cum integris omnium 
Notis ac Commentariis novaque Recensione Jacobi Ouzeli, 
&e. &c. Lugduni Batavorum, ex Oficina Hackiana, 
1672 ;"— 


in which there are some able notes on the line in 
question by Wowerus, Elmenhorstius, Heraldus, 
and Rigaltius. They are too extensive to be in- 
serted here; but I may as well say, pro bono 
publico, their comments on the various readings of 
uberibus, &c., is confined to veribus, verubus, and 
tuberibus. 

Rigaltius concludes his comment as follows : — 

“ At convenientissime dicetur exstructa uberibus, talis 
enim cernitur in numis antiquis, ubi sunt exstructa seu 
disposita ubera et mammz tanquam cxmenta et lapides 

in modum column, Diana sive Cerere mammis, et pec- 
| tore tenus, superimposita.” 
Grorce Lioyp. 


Music anp Arcuirecture (3% S. iii. 48.) — 
Your correspondent will find a comparison drawn 
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between musical discord and architectural, in | !ast™®* Coumniwor’s Porus. Vol. II. Second Edition. Mom) 
p. 21 et seq., of Mr. Garbett’s 7 -rinciples of De- = Comemnpans ae tae New Wontv anv tare Bonvsmen. Picks 
sign in Architecture, which forms No. 18 of Mr. ” ‘Wanted by ¥ ykes Campbell, Partic! 
Weale’s Rudimentary Series 

W. pe GuLpEFORDE. 


<, near Glasgow. 


hlets Wanted. 
Reflections on Essay on Criticism [By J. Dennis). Lintot, 1712 
a xamination of Facts and Reasons contained in a Letter doe 


. 3:4 S, iii, 27.) — > sins 

STAMINA (3 . i ) T te in gular Ay this I r Rey »ly to a late Scurrilous Libel [1731]. 

“6 ote ”s . \ Miscellaneous Thoughts on Foreign and Domestic A ff ). 

word, stamen, is most probably de rived from | Mis Guestion Stated with ragend te Asuur tn Fiendess ‘ 
the Greek, orijuwy, applied to the upright threads | A Letter to the Public Advertiser [first edit.). Signed Candor. Almag 
or warp of the loom; thence to any threads, those | 

° A Ps = Williams, 1765. 
of the lyre for instance; an: 1 thence by meto- | fhe Mcvitent New Acumen. aun Willie ae 

> > t New 

nymy to the thread of man’s life, as spun by the ww of Bow Saeieaeeee, We ice, 
Parez from their distaff. Tibullus begins his ce- anted by Jfr. Smith, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
lebrated Seventh Elegy of the First Book, — 


* Hune cecinere diem Parce fatalia nentes 
Se Aotices ta Correspondents. 


: . 4% - cons the me teresting articles’ in type watt nape: 
Juvenal, in his Twelfth Satire, 65, uses the ST oe 
same phrase as regards the Fatal Sisters, but in | . 7 10 charge for the insertion of Queries or Lindl 

- ‘ ee ° ° pm looks V ¢ . 
the sinzular, “ et staminis albi lanifice.” The 
meaning, no doubt, is, that he who has most sta- " ich ecuukd result by a renewal of the discusionall 
mina, id est, most threads as yet uncut by Atropos 
he dis * hi fat i 2 ves “ 

upon the distaff ol his fa e, will be the longest i “ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin 
liver and strongest man. = . Troilus and Cres da. Act IIL 8% 

Poets’ Corner. ms * Think nought a trifle, though it small appear; 


its make the year, 


with much that our Correspondent has writ; 


Ontcmx or Crocxets (3° S. ii 
flower supposed to be imitated in crocketed work 
would probably have been Cypripedium calceolus, 
an indigenous English plant, now very rare, rather z, as u 
than the Calceolaria, which is a South American | Fr. A. s. Eliot Warburt note 
° 4 4 . a to Prince Rup d th rs, the MS. of 
genus, of comparatively modern introduction. The | #,55)"°¢.8" ert nd a Fe a 
English native Slipperwort has three petals sur 4 Me aw ins ogee he Paper ae 
mounting the slipper, giving it more of the ap- | cing, Ancient and Modern, edit, 1! é i L nas 
. f =e > . . : | Princi Typographica, vol. iii. on “ Pape er-dfark .” fol. 18 
pearance alluded to. These are wanting in th Suorruocse. The im 
allied genus Calceolaria. <A. A. will know the 
writer by his signature. XANADU. 


r, with Miss Leeson, te 


Cave House Scnoor (34 S. iii. 6.) —I doubt — 
~ - of 1683, by 
whether the “ Debate” referred to by Mr. Ineuis | 2oart, « i th 030 Transactions, vol. xiv. 
was written by the Master of Cave House School, : 3 
wherever that may be. I think I can trace its 
use in a London school, as a “ Recitation,” further | . So intial 
} aie thar th > year 1841 | -nnAtom.—3rd S. iii. p. 77, col. ii. line 9, / 1770" r 
UACE Han vie yea . ° = a ‘ores ann Qoantes” is published at noon on Friday, and i @@ 
Jon J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A, | sued in Mowrmcr Pa The Subscription for Stauexo Corrs fi 
2 Six Months forwarded « direct from the Publishers (including the Hi 
yearly Inoex) is lls. 4d., which may be r~ i by Post Office Order 


favour of Messns. Bart, awn Danor, 186, Fieer Street, E.C.; to whem 
all Communications yor Tax Enrror should be addressed. 
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